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To A. H. Fox Strangways, on his 80th Birthday. 
TWO MISSING SONATAS BY MOZART 


By ALFRED EINSTEIN 


Or the seventeen organ sonatas—or rather sonate all’ epistola, as he 
himself called them—written by Mozart at Salzburg between 
1767 and 1780, only fifteen appear in the so-called Complete 
Edition. Two of them, Nos. 241 and 263 in Kéchel’s catalogue, 
were inaccessible to the editors, and they have remained unknown 
and unpublished to the present day. Like the rest of Mozart’s 
autograph remains they came, in the year 1800, into the hands of 
J. A. André at Offenbach, and only the first four bars of each are 
quoted in the thematic catalogue André caused to be compiled in 
1841 from the manuscripts then still in his possession. They were 
subsequently inherited by his son, J. B. André, and in 1860 they 
belonged to the collector F. A. Grassnick. Nobody knew what had 
become of them thereafter, and in the third edition of Kéchel 
(1937) I was obliged to admit that all endeavours to trace them 
had been in vain. 

In the meantime, however, they have been found in, of all 
places, the Leningrad Public Library, whose possession of Mozartian 
manuscripts has thus been trebled, for that institution was known 
so far to have only the piano Trio in C major, K.548. When and 
how these two autographs got to Leningrad I have no means of 
ascertaining. I am deeply grateful to Professor Andrey Rimsky- 
Korsakov for his courteous confirmation of my surmise that the 
two sonatas cited by him in a survey of the Public Library’s musical 
treasures are the two missing works, and to the U.S.S.R. Society 
for Cultural Relations with Foreign Countries for the transmission 
of complete photographs of the manuscripts. 

The autograph of the two works comprises four sheets of eight 
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written pages in a small oblong size containing ten staves, a paper 
similar to that used by Mozart for most of his compositions of 1776. 
K.241 takes up only two and a half pages ; K.263 follows imme- 
diately. Both works bear the simple title of ‘Sonata’. K.241 is 
dated by Mozart himself: ‘‘ di Amadeo Wolfgango Mozart mp. 
nel mese di Giannaio 1776.” K.263 bears a date added by another 
hand: “ Januar 1776.” This is wrong. Mozart wrote this second 
sonata da chiesa for his own so-called ‘ Organ Solo Mass’, K. 259, 
and therefore in December 1776. Its number in the new Kéchel 
catalogue should be 259a (263). 

Mozart’s sonate da chiesa, intended as interpolations between the 
Gloria and the Credo of the Mass or, to put it more precisely, 
between the Epistle and the Gospel, are among his least-known 
works, a fact already enlarged upon by Orlando A. Mansfield in a 
sympathetic study of the fifteen published specimens.) But 
whoever knows them cannot fail to love them as particularly 
charming tokens of the wit and spirit with which a young genius 
overcame the difficulty of larding a Mass that may not last longer 
than forty-five minutes with a sonata movement that must take no 
more than two or three minutes. A sonata movement (or a concerto 
niovement, like the last of these sonatas, K.336) that must be really 
and truly a sonata movement. “ Ci vuole uno studio particolare 
per questa sorte di composizione!”’, Mozart wrote to Padre 
Martini at Bologna at this very time, namely on September 4th 1776. 

Each of our two sonatas, one for two violins and bass with a 
figured organ part, the other for two violins, bass, two trumpets 
and organ obbligato, takes up only eighty-one bars. Yet both are 
sonata movements—sonata movements en miniature, with rudi- 
mentary working-out sections. The first is combative in tone, the 
second in the regal manner Mozart likes to cultivate in his concerto- 
like movements in C major. 

The reprint which follows, the first to appear anywhere, makes 
detailed analysis superfluous. The two works fit to perfection into 
the course of Mozart’s creative development. K.241 is the precursor 
of K.241a (224) and 241b (225), which are a little more mature, 
the later one showing a somewhat more expansive working-out ; 
while K.263 is the connecting link between 244, the first sonata da 
chiesa with an elaborated organ part, and 278, with its richer scoring 
including oboes, trumpets and drums. And those who carefully 
read the two scores will find ample confirmation of Mr. Mansfield’s 
words: ‘‘ These organ works are so highly original, and so 
remarkably Mozartian.”’ 


™* Morart’s Organ Sonatas’, ‘ Musical Quarterly’, Vol. VIII, p. 566, 1922. 
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MOZART’S OBOE CONCERTO FOR 
FERLENDIS 


By GEOFFREY CUMING 


In two letters to his father Mozart refers to an oboe Concerto he 
had written for Giuseppe Ferlendis, who was oboist in the court 
orchestra at Salzburg from 1775 to August 1778. It has always 
been thought that this work was lost, and various suggestions have 
been made about its identity with this or that extant composition ; 
this article attempts to supply a piece of evidence which should 
conclusively prove Dr. Alfred Einstein’s theory about the actual 
identity of the work. 

The documentary references are as follows: in a letter from 
Mannheim, dated February 14th 1778, Mozart writes: ‘‘ Ramm 
played my oboe Concerto for Ferlendis for the fifth time ; it is 
attracting much attention, and is now Ramm’s cheval de bataille”’. 
Five years later (February 15th 1783), he writes from Vienna : 
** Send me also the little book in which is the oboe Concerto for 
Ramm, or rather, for Ferlendis”’. As regards works uiat might be 
identified with it on internal evidence, no complete oboe concerto 
by Mozart has come down to us, but there are three concertos which 
might conceivably be the “ Ferlendis Concerto ”’. 

The most obvious suggestion is the fragment in F major, K.293 
(New K.416f). This is indeed the first movement of an oboe 
concerto, and it exists in Mozart’s handwriting ; but it breaks off 
soon after the entry of the soloist and, as Kéchel saw, it is not written 
in anything that could be described as a little book. It is thus 
obviously not the score for which Mozart asks in the 1783 letter, 
which must have been complete. It might be argued that it is an 
unfinished copy of the Ferlendis work, but this theory cannot be 
maintained in view of the fact that the latter must have been written 
between Ferlendis’s arrival at Salzburg in 1775 and Mozart’s 
departure for Munich on September 23rd 1777. Now the score of 
the fragment includes parts for two clarinets, and we know that the 
archbishop’s band did not include these instruments. This, as 
Saint-Foix points out, is a sufficient proof in itself that K.293 is not 
the Ferlendis Concerto. It is much more probably all that was ever 
written of the Concerto for Prince Esterhdzy’s oboist which Mozart 
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declares his intention of composing in the letter of 1783 quoted from 
above. To the same work probably belong the sketches listed by 
Einstein as 416g. 

A more plausible case can be made for the Concerto discussed 
by Einstein under 271k. This work was found by Saint-Foix in the 
Milan Conservatoire in a volume containing two oboe concertos 
attributed to Ferlendis. One of these is in reality a Concerto for 
cor anglais by Michael Haydn; the other, Saint-Foix thinks, is 
Mozart’s Concerto for Ferlendis. On the face of it, it seems quite 
probable that Michael Haydn and Mozart should each have written 
a concerto for Ferlendis, and that the works should have been 
described as by him ; but Einstein, who has seen the score, rejects 
the attribution to Mozart on internal evidence. It is, he says, an 
agreeable and melodious work, but not Mozartian in style; the 
form looks back to Tartini, the invention forward to Spohr ; the 
scoring, too, is un-Mozartian, using two horns and bassoon where 
Mozart would have used two flutes and two horns ; and the frequent 
accompaniment of the solo by the two violins alone is not in 
accordance with Mozart’s practice. Einstein suggests that the 
original attribution to Ferlendis should stand. For the sake of 
completeness, the Concerto listed in the Appendix to Kéchel should 
be mentioned. Its provenance is unknown, and Einstein pronounces 
it to be definitely nineteenth-century in origin. 

It is not likely that anyone will wish to dispute Einstein’s reasons 
(summarized above) for rejecting the claims of these three works 
to be identified with the missing Concerto. His own theory is that 
the latter has come down to us as the flute Concerto in D major, 
K.314 (New K.285d), and he gives three reasons for holding this 
view : first, the Mozarteum at Salzburg possesses a set of manu- 
script parts for this Concerto in which the solo part is given to an 
oboe ; secondly, in the letter of February 14th 1778 already quoted 
from, Mozart speaks of two flute concertos he has written for M. de 
Jean, whereas on October 3rd, writing to his father from Nancy, 
he speaks of having written only one. The inference may be drawn 
that in actual fact he did write only one, that in G major, K.313 
(285c), and that the other was arranged from his oboe concerto for 
Ferlendis, which he had with him at the time. If, as we know to 
be the case, he had allowed himself to get behindhand with de Jean’s 
commission, he might well have taken the line of least resistance 
and transcribed a concerto which was already a proved success. 
Thirdly, internal evidence places K.314 with the works written 
while Mozart was living at Salzburg from 1775 to 1777 (the twenty- 
first and twenty-second periods of Wyzéwa and Saint-Foix, in which 
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the galant style predominates) rather than with the works 
written during his residence at Mannheim in 1778. These reasons 
by themselves render Einstein’s view extremely probable, and if, 
in addition, it can be definitely proved that the work dates from the 
period mentioned, the fact that a version with solo oboe is extant 
establishes, to my mind, beyond doubt its identity with the Concerto 
for Ferlendis, and the last link in Einstein’s chain of evidence will 
have been forged. 

What that last link is must now be shown. One of the most 
reliable criteria of Mozartian chronology is to be found in Mozart’s 
habit (insisted upon by Wyzéwa and Saint-Foix) of taking an idea, 
perhaps from another composer, using it regularly for several works 
and then dropping it completely. This habit shows itself to a certain 
extent in his use of indications of tempo. It is not, of course, to be 
seen in his employment of common indications such as allegro or 
andante, nor even of such qualified directions as allegro assai, which 
occur at all periods of his life. The most that can be said is that 
there is a certain number of comparatively rare directions which 
occur only in certain well-marked periods, and these are used con- 
sistently enough to furnish evidence in questions of chronology. 
That is to say, if a work whose date is doubtful bears one of these 
indications, there will be a very strong reason for assigning it to the 
period in which Mozart was in the habit of using that particular 
indication. The validity of this rule can be established with the 
help of a few examples showing the regularity of Mozart’s procedure 
in this matter. 

Andante con espressione, or espressivo, appears in K.311 (New K.284c), 
which belongs to November 1777, in K.486a (295a) of February 
1778 and in K.310 (300d) written in the spring of 1778; it does 
not occur elsewhere. Allegro spiritoso and allegro con spirito occur 
fairly regularly, but never together : they alternate in periods of a 
year or more. In 1773 allegro spiritoso occurs five times, allegro con 
spirito not at all ; in 1774 con spirito twice, spiritoso never ; in 1775-6 
spiritoso three times ; in 1777-8 con spirito six times, spiritoso once 
(this is the Overture in Bp major, K.App.8 (311a), whose authenticity 
is very dubious indeed) ; in 1779 each occurs once; in 1781-2 
con spirito three times; and so on. A similar alternation can be 
seen in the use of andante grazioso and andantino grazioso: in 1772 
andantino is used three times ; andante appears in March 1773 and 
an undated work from the spring of that year ; andantino occurs 
five times in the spring of the same year and five times between 
autumn 1774 and October 1775 ; in January 1776 andante reappears 
for good. Thus if a work were now discovered bearing the indication 
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andantino grazioso, it could only belong to one of these three periods. 
Other examples of this kind of tempo indication, which belongs 
to a definite period or periods of Mozart’s life, are allegro comodo 
and allegro aperto. The latter of these appears at the head of the 
first movement of our K.314. 

It must now be shown that this direction is characteristic of the 
period to which the Concerto would also be assigned on internal 
evidence, i.e. 1775-7. There are only eleven instances of its use, 
including the present concerto ; it appears in ‘ La Betulia liberata’ 
(March 1771), ‘ Ascanio in Alba’ (August 1771) and ‘ Lucio Silla’ 
(October 1772) ; but the Concerto cannot possibly belong to this 
period, so that these instances may be disregarded. It then dis- 
appears until April 1775, when it reappears in ‘ Il Ré pastore’ at 
the head of two arias, and during the ensuing year it appears in 
three concertos (K.219, 238 and 246) and a litany (K.243). This 
gives us two periods for allegro aperto, 1771-2 and 1775-6. Outside 
these two periods it only occurs in K.314, and the ‘ Laudamus’ 
from the Mass in C minor, K.427 (417a), which was being written 
in 1782 and 1783. But, it will be objected, if Mozart uses the word 
aperto in 1782, why should he not have done so at Mannheim in 
1778, the traditional date of the Concerto? The answer to this is 
that it is quite reasonable to suggest that the ‘ Laudamus’ was not 
written in 1782 at all, but much earlier. It is well known that at 
the first performance of the Mass Mozart had to fill up several gaps 
with movements from earlier works, and the ‘ Laudamus’ may well 
have been one of these. True, it is usually said that the Gloria was 
completed in time for the Salzburg performance, but this does not 
necessarily mean that all the music was newly composed. All 
authorities are agreed upon the archaic manner in which the 
‘Laudamus’ is written: Saint-Foix says that it recalls the style 
of Hasse and the old Italian oratorio. Surely it is not unreasonable 
to infer from this and from our knowledge of the previous history 
of the phrase allegro aperto that the aria does in fact date from the 
first ‘‘ aperto period’, namely 1771-2. This view is borne out by 
the very similar history of the direction allegro comodo, which appears 
on the ‘ Hosanna’ and ‘ Benedictus’ of the Mass; this, like 
allegro aperto, appears in three early operas (K.51, 87 and 111), and 
then not until the Litany (K.243) in which allegro aperto is found. 
This would suggest that the ‘ Hosanna’ and ‘ Benedictus’ also 
come from earlier works; and, sure enough, we find a recent 
English biographer speaking of the “archaic flavour” of the 
* Benedictus ’, while Saint-Foix again refers to Hasse and Pergolesi. 
It is true that the ‘ Hosanna’ is not particularly archaic, but 
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Mozart’s contrapuntal style changed very little throughout his life, 
and there is nothing to make a date earlier than 1782 impossible. 

These two examples seem to show that the occurrence of aperto 
and comodo in the C minor Mass at least six years after their previous 
last appearance (in the Litany, K.243) cannot be used as evidence 
against the view that Mozart never used the direction allegro aperto 
after April 1776. If then, as has been shown, Mozart uses such 
words only for certain well-defined periods, and the relevant period 
for allegro aperto is April 1775 to April 1776, it follows that the flute 
Concerto in D major, K.314, belongs to this period and conse- 
quently should be placed in chronological order with the violin 
Concerto in A major, K.219, the piano Concerto in Bp major, 
K.238 and the piano Concerto in C major, K.246, as internal 
evidence would also suggest. The question of date being thus settled, 
if one also takes into account Einstein’s two reasons for regarding the 
work as having originally been an oboe concerto, it is impossible to 
resist the conclusion that this is the Concerto written by Mozart 
for Ferlendis, who, at the time it was written, was in the first year 
of his residence at Salzburg. 
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SCHUBERT’S INDEBTEDNESS TO HAYDN 


By KATHLEEN DALE 


Hayopn and Schubert—Schubert and Haydn? The names are not 
often placed side by side. Not so often as those of other pairs of 
composers whose works show points of similarity: for instance, 
Schumann and Brahms, Weber and Wagner, or even Chopin and 
Scriabin. 

The compositions of Haydn and Schubert taken as a whole 
seem, at a first hearing, to belong to completely different epochs, 
and yet traces of the older man’s style may be found surprisingly 
often in the works of the younger composer. While Schubert’s 
indebtedness to Beethoven has been frequently and thoroughly 
discussed, his debt to Haydn has received less attention. The 
subject is dealt with by Walter Dahms in his ‘ Schubert’ and by 
Hans Kéltzsch in his ‘ Franz Schubert in seinen Klaviersonaten ’, 
both writers giving a number of musical examples to show simi- 
larities between themes, form and style in the works of the two 
composers. But in most instances the Schubert examples are taken 
from works of his earlier years, when, indeed, it was almost inevitable 
that he should have been strongly influenced by his great pre- 
decessor. The points particularly demonstrated show Schubert 
reproducing those aspects of Haydn’s style which are usually con- 
sidered most typical of the older composer : his formal elegance, 
his simplicity of utterance, his gaiety and perennial freshness. Yet, 
whereas these comparisons are made between “ typical”’, well- 
known Haydn, and early, less “* typical ’” Schubert, there is another 


“aspect of the subject which is perhaps overlooked. Some of 


Schubert’s later, more truly characteristic compositions exhibit 
surprising likenesses to some of the less well-known works by Haydn 
—and such remarkable likenesses, too, that on discovering these, 
one can hardly resist saying of the Haydn works : “‘ How intensely 
Schubertian ! ” 

In his book, ‘ Schubert’s Songs’, Richard Capell, discussing the 
composer’s indebtedness to Beethoven, says: “‘ Considering what 
were Beethoven’s powers, innovations and prestige, the wonder is 
that Schubert was not more impressed by him. Really he was 
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hardly impressionable at all. His mind refused to be stamped on ; 
instead it absorbed, and what it absorbed fructified.” 

Those lines are to be the text of this article, in which an attempt 
will be made to prove that, in addition to “ absorbing” Beethoven’s 
works, Schubert must have absorbed those of Haydn as well, and 
instances will be quoted to show how this absorption resulted in 
fructification. 

That Schubert admired Haydn may be deduced from the fact 
that not long before his own death in 1828 he visited Haydn’s 
grave at Eisenstadt and spent an hour of reverent devotion beside 
it. He is known, too, to have admired Michael Haydn, Joseph’s 
brother, whose resting-place at Salzburg he visited in 1825; a 
visit he described at some length in a letter to his brother Ferdinand. 

First it would be well to see what opportunities Schubert had 
of getting to know Haydn’s works so well. As a boy at the Convikt 
in Vienna, while playing violin in the school orchestra, he made 
early acquaintance with the symphonies. Later, as violist in his 
own family’s string quartet, and in the little orchestra formed of the 
family and their friends, he extended his knowledge of the works 
for this medium. Subsequently, as occasional resident music-tutor 
to a branch of the Esterhazy family, he often heard members of that 
household sing portions of Haydn’s choral works. Both Dahms 
and Kéltzsch suggest that the introduction of Hungarian and 
Slavonic tunes into a number of Schubert’s compositions may be 
attributed to the influence of Haydn, who so often made use of such 
material in his own works. Yet this method of procedure might 
equally well have been the outcome of Schubert’s several sojournings 
in Hungary with the Esterhazy family, where, it is said, the national 
folk-tunes made an impression upon him. 

In considering the actual works which bear the traces of Haydn’s 
style, it will be convenient to place the examples in various cate- 
gories : those concerned with melody, those with harmony and those 
with style in general. Sometimes an example belongs to two or 
more categories at the same time. 

For an instance of similarity in melodic outline, one may look 
at the Trio in Bp major, Op. 99. Here the second subject of its 
first movement, a typical Schubert melody which is too well known 
to need quotation, seems to be derived straight from the second 
subject of the corresponding movement of Haydn’s piano sonata 
in D major, No. 48 : 
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Andante con moto HAYDN 





mfcantabile 





The accompaniment in triplets, and the feminine ending in the 
fourth bar enhance the likeness. This is one of the passages where 
one is almost tempted to reverse chronological order and to say : 
“Haydn must have got that from Schubert” ! 

Another melodic likeness of a very different character may be 
found in the two composers’ piano sonatas. Of the pair of quota- 
tions now to be given, the first is from the slow movement of Haydn’s 
last Sonata—the great Eb major, No. 49, and the second occurs 
in the Andante of Schubert’s No. 15 “/—the uncompleted work called 
* Reliquiae’, written in 1825: 
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The points of similarity are the forceful dotted notes, the falling 
sevenths (first and third example), and the rising passage at the 
end of each theme. The extracts share a dramatic intensity of style. 
Then, again, one is not accustomed to thinking of Schubert’s 
songs as having any particularly close connection with Haydn’s 
piano sonatas. But the Sonata in C# minor, No. 34, alone furnishes 
two melodies whose counterparts may be found in the ‘ Winterreise ’. 
The first, from the opening movement of the Sonata : 
HAYDN 















resembles in its grim purposefulness, its quick upward scale and 
staccato arpeggio figures, the first line of ‘ Der stiirmische Morgen ’ 
(No. 18). The other, from the second movement : 


Allegro con brio HAYDN 








brings to mind the short introduction of ‘ Die Wetterfahne’ (No. 2). 
Although the time-signatures of the two themes are different, there 
is a strong family likeness between them, intensified, perhaps, by 
their both being in the same key, and by their persistent reversion 
to the fifth degree of the scale at salient points. In the Haydn 
theme, too, there is more than a hint of another ‘ Winterreise ’ song : 
* Mut’ (No. 22). 

These are essentially melodic likenesses, but in connection with 
the songs passages may be cited to show a harmonic resemblance. 
At the end of the first verse of the ‘ Gesange des Harfners, No. 2’, 
at the repetition of the words “ auf seinem Bette weinend sass, der 
kennt euch nicht, ihr himmlischen Machte ”, the rising melodic line 
is accompanied by a succession of chords which literally wrench the 
music from the tonality of A and force it into that of F. A modu- 
latory passage of similar character may be found in Haydn’s piano 
Sonata in C minor, No. 18. It occurs towards the end of the 
development section of the first movement. This section must be 
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played in its entirety for the full effect to be realized, though it is 
actually in the last few bars that the acute wrench occurs. The 
triplet figure and the gruppetto used as an essential melodic feature 
accentuate the similarity in design between these two passages, and 
in comparing them one marvels afresh at the harmonic richness of 
both. 

Before passing from the songs to the symphonies, a connecting 
link between the two forms may be discovered. The ‘ Paukenwirbel ’ 
and ‘ Der Erlkénig ’—a Haydn symphony and a Schubert song ! 
Why should these two masterpieces, so extraordinarily dissimilar in 
character, be mentioned in the same breath? Near the opening of 
the finale of the Symphony there is a short passage bringing to mind 
the first verse of the song, at the words “‘ Er hat den Knaben wohl 
in dem Arm” ; and later another passage in this movement recalls 
the music accompanying the line immediately following: “er 
fasst ihn sicher, er halt ihn warm.” 

The two composers’ symphonies provide at least one pair of 
themes in which similarities of melody, harmony and metrical 
structure are all concerned. Haydn’s Symphony No. 96, known 
as ‘ The Miracle’ and Schubert’s No. 5, in Bb major, are brought 
into charming relationship by the opening themes of their respective 
andante movements. Both are in ¢ time, the four-bar theme of 
each rests upon a simple harmonic basis, and each has a little 
descending scale figure which is of sufficient importance in the 
scheme to make the two themes sound extraordinarily alike. It is 
almost impossible to hear one without immediately thinking of the 
other. There can be little doubt that this was one of the Haydn 
symphonies which Schubert had played and “‘ absorbed” in his 
youth. 

The harmonic scheme of this last pair of examples is extremely 
simple, and might well have been employed in works written long 
years before either of these symphonies was composed. But there 
are a number of chromatic harmonies in Schubert’s works which 
one is perhaps inclined to regard as peculiarly his own until one 
finds they had already been evolved by Haydn. 

Schubert and Haydn—Haydn and Schubert! The connection 
is truly an intimate one ; far more intimate than it has been possible 
to convey by the few comparisons already made here. It is not 
only that the melodies of the two composers are sometimes extra- 
ordinarily alike, nor that their harmonic schemes have much in 
common. It is something indefinable, fugitive, elusive. The 
essential “‘ Schubertian ” quality, which defies analysis in everyday 
language, but which casts its spell upon the trained musician and the 
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untrained music-lover alike, is in itself partly a reflection and an 
extension of a Haydnesque quality which, in its turn is equally 
indescribable. 

The older man dreamed dreams and the younger man saw 
visions. There are “ dreams” of Haydn’s—some of the sonata 
movements written in his later years—which may well have been 
the inspiration of some of Schubert’s “ visions” ; such visions, 
to name but a few, as the early ‘ Andante’ in A (1818), the Adagio 
in C from the piano Sonata No. 3 (1816), and the slow movements 
of the unfinished Symphony in B minor, of the other unfinished 
Symphony (in E) and of the piano Sonata No. 15 (the ‘ Reliquiae’ 
already mentioned). 

In all these movements there is a prevailing serenity tinged with 
an underlying wistfulness. The very sweetness of some of the 
passages only accentuates the heartache expressed in others—that 
consciousness of the transience of earthly beauty. These same 
attributes may be found in Haydn’s “‘ dreams ”’. 

Difficult as it is to name any purely musical devices which spring 
from this indefinable substance, it is possible, perhaps, to suggest 
two. Firstly, that sudden transition from major into minor, or 
minor into major, so typical of Schubert, is sometimes to be found 
pre-figured in a Haydn movement : not just the rapid change from 
one single minor chord to its own major, but the lifting bodily of a 
phrase in the minor mode into its relative major. Such a passage 
occurs in Haydn’s piano Sonata No. 36, at the beginning of the 
slow movement : 


HAYDN 
Adagio a ae 
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and is matched by the opening first verse of Schubert’s song 
* Schwanengesang ’, Op. 23, No. 3: 
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SCHUBERT 


























The other device is the extending of a modulatory passage to 
include visits to keys not essentially related to the matter in hand : 
travelling, so to speak, round three sides of a triangle instead of 
cutting straight across. Often does Schubert travel harmonically 
by this devious route, but as comprehensive examples are too long 
to quote here, a pair of very short ones must suffice ; and to save 
space, the Haydn quotation is reduced to just the bare harmonic 
essentials : 


Andante con moto 











Lastly, the nature of that evanescent Schubertian and 
Haydnesque quintessence may perhaps be hinted at by recalling 
a passage from the second movement of the unfinished Symphony, 
and by quoting its counterpart from the Andante con moto of Haydn’s 
piano Sonata No. 18 in C minor. The Schubert extract, beginning 
at bar 84 in the key of Dp, with the oboe solo : 
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untrained music-lover alike, is in itself partly a reflection and an 
extension of a Haydnesque quality which, in its turn is equally 
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of the unfinished Symphony in B minor, of the other unfinished 
Symphony (in E) and of the piano Sonata No. 15 (the ‘ Reliquiae’ 
already mentioned). 

In all these movements there is a prevailing serenity tinged with 
an underlying wistfulness. The very sweetness of some of the 
passages only accentuates the heartache expressed in others—that 
consciousness of the transience of earthly beauty. These same 
attributes may be found in Haydn’s “ dreams ”’. 

Difficult as it is to name any purely musical devices which spring 
from this indefinable substance, it is possible, perhaps, to suggest 
two. Firstly, that sudden transition from major into minor, or 
minor into major, so typical of Schubert, is sometimes to be found 
pre-figured in a Haydn movement : not just the rapid change from 
one single minor chord to its own major, but the lifting bodily of a 
phrase in the minor mode into its relative major. Such a passage 
occurs in Haydn’s piano Sonata No. 36, at the beginning of the 
slow movement : 
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and is matched by the opening first verse of Schubert’s song 
* Schwanengesang ’, Op. 23, No. 3: 
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SCHUBERT 






Sehr langsa 











The other device is the extending of a modulatory passage to 
include visits to keys not essentially related to the matter in hand : 
travelling, so to speak, round three sides of a triangle instead of 
cutting straight across. Often does Schubert travel harmonically 
by this devious route, but as comprehensive examples are too long 
to quote here, a pair of very short ones must suffice ; and to save 
space, the Haydn quotation is reduced to just the bare harmonic 
essentials : 


Andante con moto 











Lastly, the nature of that evanescent Schubertian and 
Haydnesque quintessence may perhaps be hinted at by recalling 
a passage from the second movement of the unfinished Symphony, 
and by quoting its counterpart from the Andante con moto of Haydn’s 
piano Sonata No. 18 in C minor. The Schubert extract, beginning 
at bar 84 in the key of Dp, with the oboe solo : 
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pie le ee 


is nearly related to the Haydn extract now to be given : 








Andante con moto 
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The likeness is neither strongly melodic nor harmonic, and the 
similarity of key counts for little, but in both passages the music 
seems to fall gently, drop by drop, from a distant heaven upon a 
longing earth beneath. It is indeed 

Music that gentlier on the spirit lies 

Than tir’d eyelids upon tir’d eyes. 
An ordinary mortal cannot hope to find words more fitting than 
these. 
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OXFORD AND THE GIBBONS FAMILY 


By Georce A. THEWLIS 


Ir has often been a problem for musical historians to unravel the 
puzzle of the Gibbons family, and William Gibbons, the father of 
Edward, Ellis and Orlando Gibbons, has been the pivot round which 
the mystery has centred. The assumption has always been held 
that they were a Cambridge family, but when it was discovered that 
Orlando Gibbons was christened at St. Martin’s Church at Oxford 
on Christmas Day 1583,“ and that no one of that unusual name 
was recorded as having been born at Cambridge, it naturally 
created a feeling of bewilderment as to the reason why there was a 
sudden transference to Oxford. I will try to prove that not only 
was this baptism of Orlando not due to a passing visit to Oxford, 
but that there was a much deeper reason in the mind of William 
Gibbons, namely, that his son should be born in his own native city. 
In the autumn of 1583 William Gibbons, musician, was admitted 
a Freeman of the City of Oxford during the mayoralty of Edmund 
Bennett.” On December 21st 1583 he leased a property in the 
Agustine Friars (now the site of Wadham College) for a period of 
twenty-one years at the rent of £10, and four days later his son 
was christened in St. Martin’s Church. The Rev. H. E. Salter says 
that the smallness of the fee paid on his becoming a freeman proves 
that he was admitted as the son of a freeman. Carrying my researches 
farther back, I find the only freeman of that name was one Richard 
Gibbons, who became a freeman in 1549-50, in the time of Richard 
Atkyson, mayor.“ On September 29th 1557 he was admitted one 
of the Council of the City,“ and on September 7th 1562 he got 
into trouble with his fellow councillors, as the following description 
shows :(*) 
Gorton and Gybons put oute of the Counseyll Howse. Item. 


yt is at the same Counseyll ordeyned and agreid that John Gorton 
and Ric. Gybbons, cytezens of this Cytie, for their evyll behavyor, 
(2) Wood’s ‘ City of Oxford’, Vol. 3, p. 228. 
(2) * Selections from the Records of the City of Oxford’, by W. H. Turner (1880), 
P- 394- 
‘®) * Oxford City Properties ’, by the Rev. H. E. Salter (Ox. Hist. Soc., 1926), p. 360. 
‘® Turner, p. 203. 
(8) Ibid., p. 268. 
(®) Ibid., p. 293. 
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and for their heynows words s Lee openly before the hole Counceyll 
shalbe dismyssed this howse for beinge anye of the Counseyll of this 
Cytie, and also that ther shalbe dischardged of their imprysonment 
upon requeste of this hole Counseyll, but for the words that was 
spoken they shall awnswer therto if they be called. 


Gibbons evidently expressed contrition and was forgiven, 
because the next month we learn : 

Gybbons admytted againe in to the Counseyll. Item. At the 
same Counsell, Richard Gybbons, upon his umble submysson beinge 
sorye for his offence heretofore commytted in this howse, was this 
daye receyved againe to be accouncell wth the Mayer, and was 
presentlye sworne to the Mayers Counseyll."” 


On September 29th 1569 he was admitted to the office of 
chamberlain, a post connected with the finances of the city. It 
would appear from the following accounts that he was by trade 


a glover :() 
1556. Item. to Gybbons for iiij payre of cites sent to Mr. Mayre 
at London .. IXs._ iiij d. 
1556. Item. Payd to Gybbons for gloves geven to Mr. Ployden 
and Mr. Denton .. 1. 
{ 1556. Item. To Gybbons for i ij Payre of gloves for Mr Pollarde 
and my lady ; ‘ iiij d. 
f 1561. Item. To Gybbons for gloves os ‘a XVj-s. 


1562. Item. Payd to Gybbons for iij payre of gloves : iiij s.vj.d. 


The freemen of Oxford were a guild, and only freemen were allowed 
to trade in the city. “The eldest sons of Freemen could claim 
admittence to the freedom by his father’s Copy. All the other 
sons of a freeman could claim to be admitted for a fee of gs 6d.(1) 
This was the sum paid by William Gibbons for his admittance 
in 1583. 

In 1584 we find William Gibbons in charge of the “ scuttchins ” 
of the Waits of the City.) These “ scuttchins”’, made of silver 
and worth twenty shillings, were the official badges which the waits 
had to provide at their own expense, and at their resignation or 
death they became the property of the city. It would appear that 
Gibbons resigned his post in 1588, as witness the following entry : (1) 

Hit is agreed that George Bucknall beinge appoynted to be one 
of the Waits for this Cytie, shall have the three scuttchins delivered 


unto hym, which Mr Gybbons brought in, and the said George 
shall make one at his owne charges, and where Mr Gybbons is to 


‘® Ibid.., p. 331. 

‘») Tbid., PP. 258, 260, 284, 299. 

ae Salter, ‘ Oxford Council Acts’, p. vi, Preface. 
1») Ibid, pp. 356 and 152. 

(19) Ibid., p. 42. 
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make one more to be delivered to the said George, the said George 
shall fyne [sic] two suerties for the redeliverence of all the same 
scuttchins at suche tyme as they shalbe demaunded by Mr Mayor 


or any his successor. 


In 1586 the city desired to purchase the property in the Agustine 
Friars ‘‘ now in the tenure of Gybbons and his assignees, and find 
what Mr Frere’s lowest price is”. The property was finally bought 
for £430.) 

Although Gibbons evidently returned to Cambridge, he did not 
part with his lease, and under the year 1597, August 29th, we are 
informed : ‘‘ Mr Henry Dodwell and Mr Isaac Bartholomewe to 
have a lease in reversion for 40 years of that part of the Agustin 
Friars which Mr Gibbons now or late had in lease.” As is well 
known, he died at Cambridge two years previously, on October 26th 
1595, to be exact. 

From the above facts we may conclude that William Gibbons 
resided at Oxford from 1583 to 1588, and then returned to Cam- 
bridge. Why he first went to Cambridge in 1567 to become a wait 
when there was a company at Oxford may perhaps never be known. 
His return to Oxford, supplementary to the approaching birth of 
his son, may have been caused by the death of his father, who 
would have been an old man in 1583, and his presence at Oxford 
would be required to wind up the estate. Why he returned to 
Cambridge in 1588 is more easily conjectured. His eldest son 
Edward was born there about 1570, and his second son Ellis was 
born there in 1573. Both were making a success of their musical 
career in that town, and it is possible he wished to be near them, 
whilst drawing an income from his Oxford lease. His sons shared 
his dual love for both places, Edward incorporating his B.Mus. 
degree at Oxford in 1592, and Orlando had the D.Mus. degree 
conferred upon him in 1622, after having taken the B.Mus, at 
Cambridge in 1606. 

These facts are too closely related to be mere coincidence, and 
it is impossible to believe that there were two William and two 
Orlando Gibbons in two university towns during the same period ; 
therefore I think we may conclude that Oxford had as great a share 
as Cambridge in shaping the destinies of a remarkable family of 
England’s great musicians. 


(19) Jbid., p. 93. 
(1 Jbid., p. 113. 
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NICOLAS SABOLY AND HIS ‘NOELS 
PROVENCAUX’ 


By J. A. Wesrrup 


Ir is good to be in Provence at Christmas time. It is even worth 
braving the icy ferocity of the mistral to take part, if only as a 
stranger, in celebrations so genial and so coloured by antiquity. 
Here, as elsewhere in Mediterranean lands, pagan tradition rubs 
shoulders with Christian observance ; and no one finds the least 
difficulty in accommodating alien practices which have for centuries 
been associated together. The picturesque midnight Mass at Les 
Baux has attracted the particular attention of visitors, perhaps 
because of its romantic environment and the difficulty, before the 
advent of the motor-car, of attending it. But everywhere in 
Provence one will find local customs equally strong, and everywhere 
there are certain common observances which linger in the memory 
long after the visitor has left the country. The Yule log, the 
Christmas feast, the créche crowded with gay little santons—all these 
are inseparable from the Provengal scene ; and in his ears the 
stranger will still hear ringing the tunes of Christmas carols, sung 
in chorus, flung over the town by carillon, piped on the galoubet 
with drum-taps accompanying and audaciously varied by organists 
with all the garish brilliance of cornets and mixtures. So strong is 
association that it is impossible to hear the jolly tune of ‘ De matin 
ai rescountra lou trin’ in Bizet’s ‘ L’Arlésienne’ music without 
being transported in imagination to the land where it is native. 
Native, that is to say, by adoption, since the air is called the 
* Marche de Turenne’ and must have been current in France at 
large before it found a particular home in Provence. The same is 
true of quite a number of carol melodies supposed to be rich in 
local colour. Their origin is forgotten in the centuries of association. 
Again, when it comes to words, sentiment would urge us to believe 
that the carols popular to-day have been handed down from father 
to son by word of mouth for generations. But the majority of those 
now current in Provence have been printed over and over again 
in the past. A folksong, in fact, is not so entitled by reason of a 
rustic and obscure origin. It is something that the people have 
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made their own and turn to instinctively at appropriate seasons. 
In England ‘ Good King Wenceslas’ has attained this honour, 
though the words are by a nineteenth-century clergyman. The 
reason lies partly in the tune employed, which is of unimpeachable 
antiquity and girded with simplicity, and partly in the character 
of the words, which suggest the weight of tradition without being 
themselves traditional. Very few people know or care who King 
Wenceslas was ; but it all sounds as though it must have happened 
long ago, and the incidents recorded are the sort of thing we like 
to hear and think about at Christmas. 

In the case of Provence the most popular noéls in the vernacular 
are still those of a seventeen-century priest, Nicolas Saboly. His 
verses are on sale in all the bookshops in every sort of edition, and 
they are sung everywhere in churches and private gatherings. The 
church has for centuries patronized, with a watchful eye, the 
singing of carols in the vernacular ; and it was under the shadow 
of that patronage that Saboly’s poems were first composed. His 
career is known in some detail. He was born at Monteux, near 
Carpentras, in 1614. At the age of fourteen he was admitted to 
the congregation of the Annunciation at the Jesuit College at 
Carpentras. In 1630 he received the first tonsure; in 1635 he 
became successively sub-deacon, deacon and priest. In 1639 he 
was appointed master of the music at Carpentras cathedral and 
retained this post till 1643. Thereafter there is a blank in our 
knowledge until we find him director of music at Aix cathedral in 
1652, where he stayed for three years. In 1658 he received the 
degree of bachelor of laws at Avignon university, where he had 
studied from 1628 to 1634. In 1659 he became director of music 
at Nimes Cathedral; by 1668 he was installed in Avignon as 
maitre de chapelle at the church of Saint-Pierre. He died seven years 
later. His noéls were published during the last years of his life, 
when he was maitre de chapelle at Saint-Pierre. They are thus 
particularly associated with Avignon and are particularly popular 
in that city and its environs.) 

The practice of singing noéls in the vernacular in the churches 
of Avignon is at least as old as the sixteenth century. A manuscript 
dating from the end of this period and containing about 140 noéls 
sung at the church of Notre Dame des Doms is preserved in the 
library at Avignon (MS. 4485). More than half of these are in 
French ; the remainder, with the exception of a single example in 


“) The relevant documents for Saboly’s appointments at Aix and Nimes are respec- 
tively Arch. mun. d’Aix (Mairie), Comptes du Trésorier, CC 606, fo. gf th 
fo. se CC 611, fo. 439, 450, and Arch. du Gard, Registre des Insinuations, G 
fo. 76°-7. The documents relating to his other appointments have often been ‘blished. 
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Italian, are in Provengal. The majority are accompanied by music, 
mostly a single line of melody. A pair of manuscripts in the same 
library (1181 and 1250) contain a number of carols in French and 
Provencal (as well as single examples in Italian and Spanish) which 
were sung at various churches in Avignon, including Notre Dame 
and Saint-Pierre, just after the middle of the seventeenth century. 
The two manuscripts are part-books. The first, which is incomplete, 
contains the treble, the second the bass. 

A little earlier than this there was published at Aix, in 1649, a 
collection entitled ‘ Noiiez nouveous, cantas dins Sant Sauvayré’, 
with the subscription “ per Calénos de 1649 ’’—that is to say, carols 
sung at the cathedral at Christmas 1649. This consists solely of 
words ; but in common with a practice universally observed in 
France, each carol is headed by the name of the secular tune to 
which it is to be sung. There are only eight pieces in this book, 
which is the forerunner not only of Saboly’s noéls but of a host of 
similar compilations of varying merit issued in tne course of the 
eighteenth century. In all these there is a plain distinction to be 
made between the noéls in French and those in Provengal. The 
former make some pretence at literary elegance and generally 
achieve nothing but banality, though there are examples in the 
Notre Dame manuscript which are free from this reproach. On 
the other hand the Provengal noéls are characterized by homely 
accents and are made much more vivid by the infusion of local 
colour. The birth of Christ is not felt as something happening in 
a distant land. The miracle has occurred in the next village, and 
the shepherds who run to witness it are natives of the district. The 
reason for this distinction, which must, as I have said, be qualified 
by exceptions, lies in the different associations of the two languages. 
When they wrote French the authors of these noéls instinctively 
employed the literary clichés current in pious verse in that language. 
When they wrote Provengal, they were employing the native speech 
of their childhood and of the people among whom they lived—a 
speech that had lost its literary distinction and had borrowed freely 
from French but still retained a rugged independence in idiom 
and vocabulary. It was not as “pure” as the modern /élibre 
would like it to be, but it was a living, not an artificial, language 
—as indeed it is to-day, however much its corruptions may be 
deplored by philologists. 

A popviar genre among writers of Provencal noéls was 
the dialogue—generally between the angel and the shepherds. 
Here is the first verse of an example in the Aix collection of 


1649 : 
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Angy: Sié prom dourmit, Pastrés, levas-vous, 
Un Diou es nat 
De tous abandonnat, 
Courrez, venez-ly tous ! 

Pastré : La bello bayo ! 


Becai pantayo ; 
Retiras-vous, leissas-nous en repaus, 
Non pouden pas, non pouden pas comprendré 


aqueou prepaus. 


This is wholly in Provencal ; but a common conceit among later 
writers of noéls was to make the angel speak French and the shepherds 
Provencal. A plain distinction was thus made between the 
aristocracy of heaven and the earthly proletariat. Devices of this 
kind made for greater liveliness; and in general the style of 
Provengal noéls was such as to cause the church anxiety from time 
to time. Add to this an inclination to satire and the habit, 
illustrated by the Notre Dame manuscript, of introducing into the 
verses the names of persons employed by the chapter, and it will 
be realized at once that the advantage of popularity was counter- 
balanced by the danger of frivolity. For this reason there was a 
regulation in the early years of the seventeenth century that carols 
in the vernacular must be passed by the bishop or his deputy before 
they could be sung ; and in 1720, when the plague descended on 
Provence, the singing of carols was suspended for the year, partly 
by reason of the public affliction and partly because of their character. 
They were, said the authorities, 


peu convenables par rapport au stile trop famillier qu’on y employe 
le plus souvent, et a la nature des choses que |’on y introduit, encore 
que l’on y est plus distrait des saintes cérémonies, que conduit a 
la connoissance des mistéres divins, quy bien loin de faire le sujet 
unique de cette versification n’y entre presque jamais que trés 
indiscrétement, et quelquefois méme d’une maniére prophane. 


By this time Saboly’s noéls were in wide circulation. The author 
was dead, but his reputation lived on. He himself would probably 
have been astonished if he had been told that his verses would still 
be sung more than 260 years after his death. His purpose was 
similar to that of the authors of the earlier noéls which I have 
mentioned—those in the Notre Dame manuscript, the Aix collection 
of 1649 and the miscellaneous manuscript collection of carols sung 
in the Avignon churches just after the middle of the century. His 
noéls were designed to be sung at the church of Saint-Pierre, where 


(2) Angel : “* You have slept enough, shepherds, arise ; a God is born, by all deserted ; 
run, come all of you”. Shepherds: “* A pretty jest! A dream, no doubt. Be off, leave 
us in peace. We cannot understand this suggestion ”’. 

‘%} Avignon, MS. 2810, fo. 19. 
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he was director of music. They were, we must suppose, the 
recreation of a middle-aged professional musician, who was glad 
to escape once a year from the restrictions of routine. And they 
made him famous ; they identified him with the feast of Christmas. 
Others who followed were regarded as feeble imitators. So powerful 
was his fame that popular pieces which he never wrote were later 
issued under his name, simply because their popularity seemed to 
require him to be their author. When the first edition of his 
Provencal noéls in one volume was vublished after his death in 1699, 
the publisher hoped that he would be thanked 
d’avoir conservé au Public dequoy se passer annuellement des 
Rapsodies, dont il est obligé de se contenter aux Fétes de Noél, 
dépuis la mort de Monsieur SABoLy, qui étoit sans contredit le bon 
faiseur en cette matiere. 

The noéls were originally issued in little booklets, similar to the 
Aix collection of 1649. The original edition of the first twelve noéls 
in the 1699 edition is missing ; we may presume that they were 
published not later than 1668, when Saboly is known to have been 
already installed at Saint-Pierre. But seven subsequent booklets 
survive, bound up together in a unique volume in the Bibliothéque 
de l’Arsenal in Paris (B.L. 9478). Here are the successive titles and 
dates of these volumes, all of which were published at Avignon : 

(1) ‘ Lei Noé de San Pierre’. 1669. 

(2) ‘ Lei Noé de San Pierre. De l’année 1669’. 1669. 

(3) ‘ Histori de la naissenso dou fis de Diou, composado en Noé, 
per N. Saboly, Beneficia & Mestre de Musiquo 4 la Gleise 
de San Pierre d’Avignon’. 1670. 

(4) ‘ Noés Nouveous de l’an M.DC.LXXI. Composas per Nicolas 
Saboly, Pretre, Beneficia & Mestre de Musiquo a la Gleise 


Collegialo, & Parrochialo de San Pierre d’Avignon’. 1671. 
(5) ‘ Noés Nouveous de l’an M.DC.LXXII. Composas per .. .’ 


(&c.). 1672. 
(6) ‘ Noés Nouveous de l’an M.DC.LXXIII... .’ (&c.). 1673. 
(7) ‘ Noés Nouveous de l’an M.DC.LXXIV....’ (&c.). 1674. 


It will be noticed that in the first two of these booklets Saboly 
followed the example of the author of the Aix collection and 
remained anonymous. The same precedent was observed by the 
author of ‘ Cantiques des plus beaux Noéls qu’on chante en I’Eglise 
de Saint Agricol’ (1672)) and by the various people responsible 
for subsequent collections of the same kind. We may guess that 
Saboly’s first efforts were so successful that he was urged or felt 
emboldened to acknowledge his authorship. His published noéls 

‘” The evidence is the first draft of his will, made on July 17th 1668 (Arch. de 


Vaucluse, Notaires, Lapeyre 85, fo. 650). 
‘®» A copy is in the Bibliothéque de |’Arsenal, Paris. 
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number in all sixty-nine, of which sixty-two are in Provengal and 
seven in French. With a single exception the French noéls did not 
survive their first publication in the booklets ; nor is their disap- 
pearance surprising. With Saboly, as with the many anonymous 
authors I have mentioned, the use of French seems to have inspired 
nothing but the most insipid commonplaces. Here is a sample 
from the 1671 booklet. It is a dialogue for treble and bass; the 
two voices sing the first four lines alternately, then unite in the 
last two : 

Ah ! que Jésus est beau, 

Ah ! que Marie est belle, 

Je veux l’aymer jusqu’au tombeau, 

Je veux d’un saint amour brusler toujours pour elle : 


Ils font tous deux la beauté de ce jour, 
Tout remply de clarté, de douceur & d’amour. 


It is possible to imagine that this was once sung ; but it is difficult 
to conceive any reason why it should be reprinted. Of the sixty-two 
Provengal noéls published by Saboly two are probably not by him. 
The last piece in the 1670 booklet—‘ La fe coumando de créire ’— 
is described as “ Noé viei, per rampli lou cayer” (old carol, to fill 
up the booklet). Under the title ‘ Angels singing, bright stars 
gleaming ’ this has been published in Novello’s series of Christmas 
carols, with a four-part arrangement by J. H. Mee of the tune 
now commonly associated with the words. The other noél of 
doubtful authenticity is ‘ Un ange a fa la crido’ in the 1672 booklet, 
entitled “‘ Noé viei. Sus un er, dou ten passa” (old carol, on an 
old-time air). That this was known nearly twenty years before 
Saboly’s booklet appeared is evident from the pair of Avignon 
manuscripts mentioned above (1181 and 1250), where it appears 
among the noéls sung at Saint-Pierre, dated 1653. The remaining 
sixty Provencal noéls can safely be attributed to Saboly ; there is 
no reason to doubt the authenticity of the first twelve noéls in the 
complete edition of 1699 or of those published anonymously in the 
two booklets of 1669. On the other hand there is good reason for 
rejecting the various pieces which have been fathered on Saboly 
since the first complete edition of 1699. The most popular of these 
is “Guihaume, Toni, Péire’, now sung to a jolly, folksongish tune. 
It first appeared in print in a collection called ‘ Noéls nouveaux et 
choisis sur les plus beaux airs du Tems’ (Avignon, 1719), where 


‘*) This is actually the air known as ‘Du Cap de Bonne Espérance ’, published i in 
* La Clef des chansonniers ’ (1717), vol. i, p. 62. It was used by John Gay in ‘ — 
the sequel to ‘ The Beggar’s *, for the song ‘ The body of the brave may be taken 
ely modern edition by Clifford Bax and Frederic Austin it appears as ‘ Utterly ~ ol 
orsaken ’. 
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it is described as “‘ Noél de Mr. Saboli qui n’a pas été encore 
Imprimé”’. This was good enough for the publisher of the second 
complete edition of Saboly’s noéls in 1724, where it figures as No. 64, 
and subsequent editors have cheerfully followed suit. But in actual 
fact it cannot possibly be by Saboly, since the original manuscript, 
complete with author’s revisions, is in an entirely different hand- 
writing from his.‘ 

This is not the place to discuss in detail the words of Saboly’s 
noéls. They have been extravagantly praised, and the reputation 
they still enjoy is immense. On the other hand there have not been 
wanting voices to protest against uncritical admiration. As early 
as 1859 J. B. Noulet, in his ‘ Essai sur l’histoire littéraire des patois 
du midi de la France aux XVI* et XVII* siécles’, sniffed 
disdainfully : 

Que dire de lieux communs, sans cesse reproduits, sur la naissance 
du Messie, agencés avec une telle facilité de moyens, que tout y 
trouve place—les idées élevées et les sentiments religieux exceptés 
—depuis les puerilités les plus niaises jusqu’aux facéties du plus 
triste goat. 


The truth lies somewhere between this contempt and the vulgar 
adoration. Saboly’s noéls were never intended to be studied as 
poetry ; they were meant to be sung, and we must in the first 
place admit their aptness for the tunes to which they are set. They 
were intended, too, not for savants but for humble folk, who would 
appreciate their racy idiom and their vivid sense of actuality and 
would not be too much offended by the commonplaces and 
puerilities which stirred Dr. Noulet to wrath. Certain it is that 
they have retained their popularity when scores of other pieces 
have fallen into quick oblivion ; and there must be some respect 
for a talent which can so successfully gauge the instincts of the 
people. An extract from a dialogue between Saint Joseph and the 
innkeeper will illustrate the rough familiarity with which Saboly 
treats the New Testament narrative : 
Sant Fousé : 

Hou ! de loustau ! méstre, mestresso, 

Varlet, chambriero, gai li a res ? 

Ai deja pica proun de fes, 

E res noun vén ! quinto rudesso ! 

L’Oste : 

Me siéu deja leva tres cop ; 

S’eigd duro, dourmirai gaire. 

Qu pico abas ? qu’es tout acd ? 

Quau sias ? que voulés? que fau faire ? 


‘” Carpentras, MS. 384, p. 44. 
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Sant Fousé : 
Moun bon ami, prenés la peno 
De descéndre un pau eicavau ; 
Voudrias louja dins voste oustau 
Iéu soulamen emé ma feno ? 


L’Oste : 
Vautre sias de troublo-repau ; 
Sias d’aquéstei batur-d’estrado 
Que sounjas rén qu’a faire mau. 
Adiéu-sias, ma porto es sarrado." 


St. Joseph goes on to state his name and origin, but the innkeeper 
is adamant. Joseph pleads for a lodging in the garret ; the inn- 
keeper assures him he will have to sleep in the street. Renewed 
appeals : “‘ If you don’t open, you will find us dead at your door ”’. 
The innkeeper relents : “ For charity’s sake I will put you up in a 
wretched little stable ”’. 

This is a typical Provengal noél. The theme is historical, but 
the treatment is purely local ; and it is this characteristic that links 
Saboly’s noéls with the traditional Christmas songs of many countries. 
We find the same attitude in that popular noél by the Abbé Domergue 
which I mentioned at the beginning of this article, ‘De matin ai 
rescountra lou trin’. The poet sings, to a gay marching-tune, of 
the arrival of the three kings. It is not an episode of the past ; he 
has met them himself, with all their splendid train. The whole 
scene is purely Provencal. It is easy to see how such a tradition 
can find a foothold in the minds of children. To the Provengal 
child the three kings are as vivid and personal as Santa Claus is in 
the north. He sees them represented in the créche and is ready to 
see them come marching along the high road outside the village ; 
and expectation will be strengthened in those centres where the 
arrival of the kings is dramatically represented with all the suggestion 
of music and costume. The belief is charmingly and pathetically 
illustrated in Mistral’s memoirs. He tells how as children they went 
to meet the kings, carrying presents, but came home again 
unsuccessful : 


(® St. Joseph: “‘Ho! there within! master, mistress, page, chambermaid, is there 
noone? I have already knocked several times and no one comes. How inconsiderate |” 

Innkeeper: “‘ 1 have already got up three times ; if that goes on, I shall hardly get 
any sleep. Who knocks below there ? What is all this? Who are you? What do you 
want? What am I to do for you?” 

Saint Joseph : ** Good fellow, take the trouble to come down here a minute : would 
you put us up in your inn—just me and my wife?” 

Innkeeper : “‘ You're a nuisance ; you are those vagabonds who think of nothing but 
doing harm. Good-day to you, my door is bolted ”’. 
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it is described as “ Noél de Mr. Saboli qui n’a pas été encore 
Imprimé”’. This was good enough for the publisher of the second 
complete edition of Saboly’s noéls in 1724, where it figures as No. 64, 
and subsequent editors have cheerfully followed suit. But in actual 
fact it cannot possibly be by Saboly, since the original manuscript, 
complete with author’s revisions, is in an entirely different hand- 
writing from his.‘ 

This is not the place to discuss in detail the worus of Saboly’s 
noéls. They have been extravagantly praised, and the reputation 
they still enjoy is immense. On the other hand there have not been 
wanting voices to protest against uncritical admiration. As early 
as 1859 J. B. Noulet, in his ‘ Essai sur l’histoire littéraire des patois 
du midi de la France aux XVI* et XVII* siécles’, sniffed 
disdainfully : 

Que dire de lieux communs, sans cesse reproduits, sur la naissance 
du Messie, agencés avec une telle facilité de moyens, que tout y 
trouve place—les idées élevées et les sentiments religieux exceptés 
—depuis les puerilités les plus niaises jusqu’aux facéties du plus 
triste gout. 


The truth lies somewhere between this contempt and the vulgar 
adoration. Saboly’s noéls were never intended to be studied as 
poetry ; they were meant to be sung, and we must in the first 
place admit their aptness for the tunes to which they are set. They 
were intended, too, not for savants but for humble folk, who would 
appreciate their racy idiom and their vivid sense of actuality and 
would not be too much offended by the commonplaces and 
puerilities which stirred Dr. Noulet to wrath. Certain it is that 
they have retained their popularity when scores of other pieces 
have fallen into quick oblivion ; and there must be some respect 
for a talent which can so successfully gauge the instincts of the 
people. An extract from a dialogue between Saint Joseph and the 
innkeeper will illustrate the rough familiarity with which Saboly 
treats the New Testament narrative : 
Sant Fousé : 

Hou ! de l’oustau ! méstre, mestresso, 

Varlet, chambriero, gai li a res ? 

Ai deja pica proun de fes, 

E res noun vén ! quinto rudesso ! 

L’Oste : 

Me siéu deja leva tres cop ; 

S’eigd duro, dourmirai gaire. 

Qu pico abas ? qu’es tout acd ? 

Quau sias ? que voulés ? que fau faire ? 


‘ Carpentras, MS. 384, p. 44. 
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Sant Jouse : 
Moun bon ami, prenés la peno 
De descéndre un pau eicavau ; 
Voudrias louja dins voste oustau 
Iéu soulamen emé ma feno ? 


L’Oste : 
Vautre sias de troublo-repau ; 
Sias d’aquéstei batur-d’estrado 
Que sounjas rén qu’a faire mau. 
Adiéu-sias, ma porto es sarrado, 


St. Joseph goes on to state his name and origin, but the innkeeper 
is adamant. Joseph pleads for a lodging in the garret ; the inn- 
keeper assures him he will have to sleep in the street. Renewed 
appeals : “ If you don’t open, you will find us dead at your door ”’. 
The innkeeper relents : “ For charity’s sake I will put you up in a 
wretched little stable ”’. 

This is a typical Provencal noél. The theme is historical, but 
the treatment is purely local ; and it is this characteristic that links 
Saboly’s noéls with the traditional Christmas songs of many countries. 
We find the same attitude in that popular noél by the Abbé Domergue 
which I mentioned at the beginning of this article, ‘De matin ai 
rescountra lou trin’. The poet sings, to a gay marching-tune, of 
the arrival of the three kings. It is not an episode of the past ; he 
has met them himself, with all their splendid train. The whole 
scene is purely Provencal. It is easy to see how such a tradition 
can find a foothold in the minds of children. To the Provengal 
child the three kings are as vivid and personal as Santa Claus is in 
the north. He sees them represented in the créche and is ready to 
see them come marching along the high road outside the village ; 
and expectation will be strengthened in those centres where the 
arrival of the kings is dramatically represented with all the suggestion 
of music and costume. The belief is charmingly and pathetically 
illustrated in Mistral’s memoirs. He tells how as children they went 
to meet the kings, carrying presents, but came home again 
unsuccessful : 


(8) St. Joseph: ‘‘Ho! there within! master, mistress, page, chambermaid, is there 
noone? I have already knocked several times and no one comes. How inconsiderate ! ”’ 

Innkeeper: “‘ 1 have already got up three times ; if that goes on, I shall hardly get 
any sleep. Who knocks below there? What is all this? Who are you? What do you 
want? What am I to do for you?” 

Saint Joseph : ‘* Good fellow, take the trouble to come down here a minute : would 
you put us up in your inn—just me and my wife?” 

Innkeeper : “‘ You’re a nuisance ; you are those vagabonds who think of nothing but 
doing harm. Good-day to you, my door is bolted ”’. 
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—Eh ! bén, lis avés vist ? nosti maire nous disien. 

—Nani, an passa d’eila ; de la man d’eila, darrié la mountagno. 

—DMai que camin avés pres ? 

—Lou Camin Arlatan. .. . 

—Ha! mi pauris agnéu! li Réi vénon pas d’aqui. Es déu 
Levant que vénon . . . Pardi! vous falié prene, eila, lou Camin 
Roumiéu ... Ah! coume aco ’ro béu, s’avias vist, s’avias vist, 
quan soun intra dins Maiano! Li tambour, li troumpetto, li page, 
li caméu, que chaplachdu, moun Diéu! . . . Aro soun a la gléiso 
que fan soun adouracioun. Aprés soupa, lis anarés véire.) 


Saboly not only reproduces the Provengal scene; he also 
introduces references to his own town. The floods at Avignon in 
1674 are commemorated in a noél which is not a carol at all but a 


ballad on the disaster : 
L’estrange deluge ! 
Tout noste refuge, 
Bon Diéu, es a vous ! 
Agés pieta de nous ! 


He goes on to praise the Vice-legate and the archbishop for their 
services in relief of suffering. The enlargement of the Place 
Saint-Pierre by the demolition of part of the prison is also celebrated ; 
the child Jesus is no longer condemned to a stable, he is here in 
Avignon : 
Cerqués plus dins un marrit estable, 
Un enfant joli, petit, mignoun : 
L’enfant Jésu, tant béu, tant amirable, 
Lou troubarés eici dins Avignoun. 


There are also political allusions to events outside the Comtat 
Venaissin. “ Peace and goodwill ’’, sings the angel to the shepherds 
in 1672—but not for the Dutch, whom Louis XIV was preparing 


to subdue : 
Aquéu bél ange anouncgavo 
Proun de causos a la fes ; 
Mai aquelo pas que publicavo 
Deéu pas éstre pér leis Oulandés. 


In 1673 news has come through of the alliance of the Empire, 
Spain, Holland and Brandenburg against Louis XIV. In the 


‘) Mistral, ‘ Moun Espelido’, p. 80. “‘ Well, have you seen them ?’ our mother 
would say. ‘ No, they went past over there, behind the mountain’. ‘ But what road did 
you take?’ ‘ The Arles road’. ‘Oh, my poor lambs! The kings don’t come from 
there. It’s the East they come from. Why, you should have taken the old pilgrims’ 
road! Ah, how lovely it was, if you had only seen them when they came into illane ! 
The drums, the trumpets, the pages, the camels—what a chinking and clinking, to be 
sure! Now they’re at the church, making their adoration. After supper you shall go 
and see them’ ”’. 

{®) The first “ pas” = Fr. “* paix” ; the second is the negative. “ Déu” = “ doit”. 
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‘ Dialoguo de dous nouvelisto’ (not strictly a carol but a piece of 
continuous verse) there is an allusion to it : 


Que I’Emperour, emé l’Espagno, 


E proun de “mpowe d’Alemagno, 
Declaravon la guerro au Réi. 


Saboly also exploits that vein of satire which we have seen 
already as an element in Provengal noéls. In the spirit of the 
Magnificat he attacks the worldly : 

Ourgucious plen de magagno, 
Que te pargues coume un gau, 
E dins lei meiour coumpagno, 
Te gounfles coume un crapaud ; 
Sies-tu pas bén miserable 

D’avé tant de vanita, 

Piéisque Diéu dins un estable 
Pratico ’umelita ? 


Finally he is ready on occasion to drop his rough gaiety and 
offer a simple lesson in theology to the faithful. But even when he 
points a finger to man’s first sin in Eden he cannot wholly resist 
the temptation to dramatize the story. So Satan is made to speak 


in his own person : 
Adam e sa coumpagno 
N’éron que trop urous, 
Satan prengué la lagno 
E s’en rendé jalous ; 
Sounjé plus qu’a li nuire ; 
E pér mieus lei destruire, 
Li presenté dou fru 
Qu’éro esta defendu. 


—Aquesto poumo es raro ! 
Tenés, cresés a iéu, 

Si n’en manjas, tout-aro 
Sarés coume de diéu. 

Evo presto l’auriho, 
L’apetit se reviho ; 

Pér voulé trop savé, 
Manquét a soun devé,'”) 


And what of the music of Saboly’s noéls ? Here the most fantastic 
nonsense has been talked. “ Saboly ”, says Seguin, the nineteenth- 


«a» “ Proud man, full of imperfection, strutting like a cock, and puffed out like a toad 
in the best society, are you not truly miserable to be so vain, when God in a stable 
practises humility ? ” 

a2) ** Adam and his companion were only too happy; Satan was chagrined and 
consumed with jealousy ; he thought of nothing but to do them harm, and the better 
to destroy them gave them of the fruit which had been forbidden. ‘ This apple is rare ! 
Take it, believe me, if you eat it, in a twinkling you will be as gods’. Eve lends her ear, 
her appetite awakens ; for wanting to know too much she forsook the path of duty ”. 
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century editor of what is still considered the standard edition with 
music, “ composait souvent la musique de ses poésies” ; and he 
goes on to praise the merits of those which in his opinion are certainly 
Saboly’s work: “Ils sont tous pleins d’une verve originale ; 
Pinvention mélodique en est fort remarquable, et porte le cachet 
d’un maitre initié dans les secrets de son art”. Not content with 
this he embarks on strange comparisons : 


Si l’on compare les mélodies de Saboly aux fades rhapsodies des 
compositeurs de son temps, de Cambert, de Dambrousse, de Mignon, 
de Lambert, et de plusieurs autres encore . . . , on sera bien forcé 
de reconnaitre que ces derniers sont distancés au moins d’un siécle, 
tant notre troubadour |’emporte sur eux par la fraicheur et le coloris 
de ses cantilénes. 


The best comment on this was made by Stéphen d’Arve in 
* Miettes de l’histoire de Provence’ (p. 101) : ‘* Cet enthousiasme 
poussé aux limites du lyrisme ne devrait pas empécher le biographe 
de reconnaitre que Saboly a bien plus emprunté aux prétendues 
‘fades rapsodies ’ de son temps qu’a ses provisions personnelles ”’. 
Seguin, however, is outdone by Daudet, who clearly had not the 
faintest idea what he was talking about : 

Comme compositeur Nicolas Saboly devanca Lulli, Rameau, 
Haendel et Sébastien Bach ; en 1672, il créa l’opéra francais, fit 
jouer la premiére ceuvre lyrique connue en France, et, au moment 
ot Lulli begayait encore les premiers accents d’un art dont d’autres 


devaient largement poser les principes, Saboly, a la fois savant et 
inspiré, avait trouvé les secrets les plus ardus de l"harmonie musicale.) 


The plain fact is that Saboly followed the universal practice of 
writing his noéls to fit secular tunes by other composers. He may 
or may not have been a composer (there are two Masses attributed 
to him in Carpentras MS. 1267), but there is not the slightest 
evidence that he wrote any of the melodies of his noéls. So far from 
finding the secrets of harmony at a time when Lulli was fumbling 
with the first accents of the art, he was only too glad to borrow 
airs from Lulli’s operas. More than this, it is quite evident that 
in more than one case the original words to which the selected 
tune had been set influenced him in the structure and refrains of 
his own verses. One may mention ‘ Ai, quouro tournara lou tém, 
bregado ?’ sung to the air ‘Ah! quand reviendra-t-il ce temps, 
brunette ?’ ; and in ‘ Chut ! teisas-vous ’ the refrain “‘ Tararo poun 
poun! Tararo poun poun !”’ quite clearly derives from the song 
to which the air “ de ’écho” was first sung. 

Of the sixty Provengal noéls which may safely be attributed to 


a) Quoted by J. Charles-Roux, ‘ Le Cercle artisque de Marseille ’ (1906). 
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Saboly six have no air assigned to them. Of these the ‘ Dialogo de 
dous nouvelisto’ can never have been intended to be sung, and 
the last noél, ‘ Sortez d’ici, race maudite ’, which is mostly a dialogue 
in Provencal for two demons, is almost equally unsuitable for 
singing. Of the remaining four, three are among the first twelve 
noéls, the original edition of which is lost, and the fourth is ‘ Hou ! 
de l’oustau !’ which may quite well have been intended originally 
as a spoken dialogue. Seguin assumed that the noéls without any 
air assigned to them were set to music by Saboly himself. This 
assumption is quite unfounded. All that we can say is that the 
music of ‘ Helas! quo noun aurié pieta’, which is marked “ Sus 
un ér nouveau”, may possibly have been composed by Saboly ; 
but it may equally well have been by somebody else, and a single 
remote possibility is in any case hardly sufficient justification for 
the clouds of meaningless vapour emitted by Seguin, Daudet and 
a whole army of ignorant scribes. Of the timbres or titles of airs 
printed above the texts of Saboly’s noéls one or two are vague— 
such as ‘ Er de l’écho’, ‘ Er de la bohémienne’ and ‘ Sur Il’er de 
Popéra’. But for the most part they are the first lines of secular 
songs, mainly French but in a few cases Provengal. I have traced 
twenty-two of the French tunes in song-books and operas of the 
period. They are : 


Aimable jeunesse La bouteille me réveille 


Allant au marché ce matin 
Amants, quittez vos chaines 


C’est un plaisir dans le bel age 


Dans le fond de ce bocage 


L’autre jour dans sa colére 
Malgré tant d’orages 

Nicolas va voir Jeanne 

On a beau faire des serments 








De l’opéra Peut-on douter ? 
Dis-moi, Grisel nd reviendra-t-il le temps ? 
Du Traquenard Qu’il sont doux, bouteille jolie 


Tircis caressait Climéne 
Tonlerontonton 
Un jour le berger Tircis 


Est-on sage ? 
Il faut pour Andremonde 
Jeunes cceurs, laissez-vous 


It will be noticed that the vague timbre ‘ De l’opéra’ appears in 
this list. It turns out, in fact, to be a corruption of ‘ Quand l’opéra ’, 
an air which appears in ‘ La Clef des chansonniers ’, vol. i, p. 116, 
and some manuscript collections of the period. There are several 
corruptions of this kind, suggesting either that Saboly or his publisher 
was careless, or that the words of songs were often mishandled in 
their passage through the French provinces. For instance, ‘ Allant 
au marché ce matin’ should be ‘ J’allais au marché ce matin’ ; 
‘Amants, quittez vos chaines’ appears to be a parody or a false 
version of ‘ Amants, aimez vos chaines’ ; and ‘ Quand reviendra-t-il 
le temps’ is printed in Ballard’s ‘ Brunettes’ as ‘Ah! quand 
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reviendra-t-il ce temps, brunette’. In the last case, as I have already 
pointed out, the correct version must have been before Saboly or 
in his mind when he wrote the noél to which it is set. A further 
embarrassment is caused by the fact that some of the titles in the 
list are not the first words of the song but the first words of the 
second verse. ‘ Dis-moi, Grisel’, is ‘ Pauvre Grisel’, second verse 
of ‘ Je ne bois plus’ ; and ‘ La bouteille me réveille’ is the second 
verse of ‘ Inhumaine Céliméne ’. 
What is particularly interesting is that some of the airs are taken 

from Lulli’s dramatic works. They are : 

* Est-on sage ?’ from ‘ Psyché’ (1671). 

‘ Aimable jeunesse ’ from ‘ Psyché ’. 

‘ Amants, aimez vos chaines’ from ‘Cadmus et Hermione’ 


(1673). 
* Malgré tant d’orages’ from ‘ Alceste’ (1674). 
* Jeunes coeurs, laissez-vous prendre’ from ‘ Alceste ’. 


More important still, in each case the air was chosen by Saboly in 
the same year in which Lulli’s work was produced. The timbres 
* Est-on sage?’ and ‘ Aimable jeunesse’ are used for the first two 
noéls in the 1671 booklet, ‘ Amants, aimez vos chaines’ in the 1673 
booklet, and the last two in the 1674 booklet. There could hardly 
be more convincing evidence that Saboly, so far from being a 
champion of Provengal culture, was in touch with the very latest 
airs that Paris could provide. And the nonsense about his 
“ preceding” Lulli as a composer is fully exposed when we find 
him using Lulli’s tunes as soon as they appeared.() It should be 
understood, too, that the other French songs which he employed 
are not rustic ditties, circulating in the villages of Provence by oral 
tradition, but the sophisticated and often indecent trifles that were 
going the round of fashionable society in Paris. Here is a specimen : 

L’autre jour dans sa colére 

Iris poussa son Berger, 

Le Berger sur la fougére 

La poussa pour se venger ; 

Mais sa chute fut légére, 

Et l’on dit que la Bergére 


Ne courut aucun danger."*) 


4@ Not the opera ‘ Psyché’, which was not produced till 1678, but the incidental 
music to the tragedy written in collaboration by Moliére, Quinault and Corneille. 

“) The air ‘ Qu’ils sont doux, bouteille jolie’, a setting of verses in Moliére’s ‘ Le 
Médecin malgré lui ’ (1666), is attributed to Lulli by the ‘ Reena complet de vaudevilles 
et airs choisis qui ont été chantés a la Comédie-Frangaise ’ (1753), but without sufficient 
authority. It appears, anonymously, in a large number of printed and manuscript 
collections. Saboly uses it for a carol describing the visit of the shepherds to the manger. 


“*) * Airs de différents autheurs 4 deux parties’, book x (1667), fo. 36°-37. 
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To the tune associated with this amiable grivoiserie Saboly asked the 
congregation of Saint-Pierre to sing a carol describing the angel’s 
announcement to the shepherds (‘Un pau aprés lei tempouro’, 
which must originally have been published in 1667, the same year 
as the tune, or 1668). The Provengal timbres are hard to trace, for 
want of printed collections or manuscripts of the period. One of 
them, however, has become traditional and is known from oral 
sources. This is ‘ Noste paure cat’, the words of which will be 
feund in Louis Lambert’s ‘Chants et chansons populaires du 
Languedoc’ (1906), vol. i, p. 37. It is about a cat who suffered 
from fleas. To the melody of this vulgar morsel Saboly assigned 
a carol in which God’s children are represented as on their guard 
against the devil and his crew. 

The search for seventeenth-century tunes of whatever kind is a 
laborious process. In the case of French songs it involves carrying 
a list of the tunes in one’s head and then systematically turning over 
the pages of such collections as ‘ La Clef des chansonniers’ (1717), 
‘ Brunetes [sic] ou petits airs tendres’ (1703-11), ‘ Les Menuets 
chantants’ (1725), ‘Les Rondes, chansons a danser’ (1724), 
‘ Nouvelles Parodies bachiques’ (1700-2) and the like, to say 
nothing of the numerous manuscript collections in the Bibliothéque 
Mazarine, the Sorbonne and elsewhere. It might be wondered, 
therefore, how it is possible to publish a complete edition with 
music, as Seguin did. The answer is that he had access to an 
cighteenth-century manuscript collection of noéls, including all but 
two of Saboly’ s, in which most of the pieces are accompanied by 
the music. In addition to printing the tunes given in this manuscript 
he also collected a number of tunes to which the noéls were currently 
sung and added these as alternatives. The result is that some of 
the noéls in his edition are provided with as many as two, three or 
even four tunes. Seguin put a pathetic trust in his manuscript ; 
but there is, of course, no absolute guarantee that the melodies in 
it are those for which Saboly originally wrote his noéls. In fact, in 
the case of some melodies which have been traced by their titles, 
it can be shown that Seguin’s manuscript gives a different tune. 
Thus the noél ‘ Lou queitivié d’aquéu marrit estable ’, published in 
1670, is set to the air ‘ Peut-on douter?’ to be found in Ballard’s 
‘ Airs de différents autheurs ’, book vii (1664), fo. 29’-30. But the 
tune in Seguin’s manuscript, and in his edition, is ‘ Folies d’ Espagne’. 
In the two noéls where the Bastide manuscript, as it is called, has 
no music tradition has clearly wandered from the original specifica- 
tion. Where Saboly indicates Lulli’s air ‘ Aimable jeunesse ’, Seguin 
prints an entirely different and obviously much later tune; and 
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where he asks for ‘ L’autre jour dans sa colére’, Seguin prints the 
tune known as ‘Ton humeur est, Catherine’, which was widely 
popular in the early eighteenth century and even found its way 
over to England, for this too was used in Gay’s ‘ Polly ’.@”) 

There is no reasen to complain of these discrepancies, since in 
several other cases popular tradition has rejected the tunes originally 
specified and adopted others. Thus the noél ‘ Adam e sa coumpagno’, 
of which I have quoted two verses on page 43, was set by Saboly 
to the beautiful and plaintive air ‘Amants, aimez vos chaines’ 
from Lulli’s ‘Cadmus et Hermione’; but it is commonly sung 
to-day to a melody universally popular in French carol literature, 
‘Or nous dites, Marie’. A similar transference has occurred in 
the noél ‘ Li a quaucarén que m’a fa pou’. Saboly wrote this to 
fit the tune ‘On a beau faire le serment’ (he wrongly has “ des 
serments ”’), which is to be found in Ballard’s ‘ Airs de différents 
autheurs ’, published two years earlier in 1667; but the popular 
air for this noél is the well-known ‘A la venue de Noél’. In the 
case of the dialogue between St. Joseph and the innkeeper—perhaps 
the most popular of Saboly’s noéls—no air was ever specified, as I 
have pointed out above, and tradition has had a free field to play 
in ; in consequence there are a number of widely different versions 
in circulation, and the dramatic zeal of individuals may at any 
moment create another. Sometimes the tune current in the 
eighteenth century (on the evidence of the Bastide manuscript) has 
been deformed in the course of time. This is the case with ‘ Pastre 
dei mountagno ’, another widely sung noél, where the air popular 
to-day is plainly a deformation of the one given in the manuscript. 
In the case of ‘ Pastre, pastresso ’, which is even more popular, the 
relationship between manuscript and modern use is more slender ; 
but I suspect that it exists, more particularly since the air prescribed 
by Saboly is a Provencal song, as is also the modern tune. The 
latter has a great vogue in Provence and is commonly associated 
with the folksong ‘ Diga, Janeta’. I quote from Lambert’s ‘ Chants 
et chansons populaires du Languedoc ’ the first verse of one of the 
many traditional versions : 

Diga, Janeta, 

Te vos ti louga ? 
Lalireta ! 

Diga, Janeta, 

Te vos ti louga ? 

—Nani, ma maire, 

Me vole marida. 


“@ For the song, ‘ Woman’s like the flatt’ring ocean’: Bax-Austin edition, ‘ Some 
there are who never venture ’. 
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Lalireta ! 


Nani, ma maire, 
Me vole marida.) 


French taste sees nothing incongruous in using the tune of this ditty 
for a carol urging the shepherds to hasten to the Virgin and her 
Child. The timbre of Saboly’s noél is *‘ Vautri, fiheto, qu’avés de 
galant’. If this was not sung to a prototype of ‘ Diga, Janeta’ 
(as the air in the Bastide manuscript suggests), the structure of the 
song must at any rate have been exactly similar, as the first verse 
of the noél will show : 
Pastre, pastresso, 
Courrés, venés tous, 
Pecaire ! 
Pastre, pastresso, 
Courrés, venés tous. 
Vosto mestresso 
A besoun de vous, 
Pecaire ! 
Vosto mestresso 
A besoun de vous.) 


Saboly’s noéls are an interesting example of the way in which 
the work of an individual can be adopted by the people and invested 
with the apparatus of tradition. They were written originally for 
the congregation of a single church at Avignon, and they have 
become the common property of Provence. The majority of them 
were intended to be sung to the fashionable airs of the time, and 
those that are most popular have now been fitted with popular 
tunes which seem to suit them equally well, if not better. If it 
were not for circumstantial evidence a sceptical enquirer might be 
tempted to argue that no such person as Saboly ever existed and to 
assert that the carols which everyone knows must have been suckled 
at the ample breast of tradition. It is an assertion that would 
square well with some patent “-ology”’. But human experience 
has a way of disregarding “-ologies”. The story of the Provencal 
carol is another instance of the way in which what ought to happen 
differs from what actually does. 


as) “* Say, Jeannette, will you hire yourself out?” “‘ Nay, mother, I want to get 
married ”’. 

a») “‘ Shepherds, shepherdesses, run, come all of you. Your mistress has need of you ”’. 
“‘ Pecaire”’ can hardly be translated into English. It is an exclamation expressing 
distress or compassion and may be vari rendered by “‘ dear, dear ’’, ‘* good heavens ”’, 
** poor thing” and so on, according to the context. Even if an exact rendering were 
passible nothing could reproduce the intonation with which it is commonly uttered. 
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CHARLES GOUNOD AND HIS INFLUENCE 
ON FRENCH MUSIC 


By Martin Cooper 


Cuar.es Gounop has probably succeeded Mendelssohn in the mind 
of the semi-educated musical world as the representative of all that 
twentieth-century music does not stand for. The younger generation 
may or may not, in its heart of hearts, care for ‘ Faust’ ; but ‘ Faust ’ 
is the only work of Gounod’s which it knows, and it is not difficult 
to find material for contemptuous jokes in the libretto and the 
music. (It never has been difficult. In the eighties of last century, 
when ‘ Faust’ was a little more than twenty years old, Saint-Saéns 
and Chabrier used to do a comic performance of the church scene, 
Saint-Saéns singing the part of Marguerite.) An older generation 
in England remembers the days when ‘ The Redemption’ stood 
almost on an equal footing with ‘ Messiah’ and ‘ Elijah’ ; and it 
is impossible for anyone who has ever been a regular attendant at 
Anglican services not to have something of Gounod’s religious idiom 
so deeply engrained in his musical consciousness as to be almost 
second nature. Gounod’s evil reputation reposes, in fact, on a vast 
ignorance—on a shamefaced affection, often hotly denied, for 
* Faust’ ; on a healthy dislike of the mental and emotional furniture 
of his weaker disciples, Sir John Stainer and John Bacchus Dykes 
(“Our blest Redeemer, ‘ere He breathed”, “ Holy! holy ! 
holy !”) ; and on a rather exaggerated horror of the ‘ Ave Maria’ 
arranged by Gounod as a descant to the first prelude of Bach’s 
Forty-Eight Preludes and Fugues. Probably not one in a hundred 
English music-lovers realizes that Gounod was in his day a revolu- 
tionary, a stern protestant against the debased musical taste of his 
age, a fanatical admirer of Bach and Palestrina and one of the 
heralds of the French musical renaissance which flowered so quickly 
and so abundantly in the years after the Franco-Prussian War 
of 1870. 

Born in 1818, Gounod grew up in the years of clerical and 
monarchist reaction which followed the defeat of Napoleon, the 
end of the First Empire and the restoration of the Bourbons ; 
and the atmosphere of these early years combined with Gounod’s 
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naturally emotional and idealistic temperament to make religion 
one of the most persistent and one of the deepest sources of 
inspiration throughout his life. At the Conservatoire he was 
accepted as a pupil as young as seven years old, studying with 
Lesucur, Reicha and Halévy, who were probably the finest masters 
any young musician of the day could have found in Europe. Lesueur 
was the solitary representative of the old Gluck tradition in France, 
which had borne a single fruit in Spontini and then almost 
disappeared except in the mind of this single old eccentric, with his 
passion for the vast, “‘ antique ” musical canvases of the Revolution, 
his interest in Greek, Roman and Hebrew music, and his inflexibly 
high principles, which he succeeded in handing on to another 
favourite pupil, Hector Berlioz. Reicha was an immensely learned 
contrapuntist, who had moved in Viennese musical circles, had 
known Beethoven personally and cherished a vast admiration for 
his works, which were still virtually unknown in France. Halévy 
was a brilliant and gifted theatrical composer, who himself produced 
at least one fine opera (‘La Juive’, 1835) and trained a whole 
generation of French composers, including Georges Bizet. 

The combined influence of these three men had a permanent 
effect on Gounod’s musical ideals to the end of his life ; and when, 
in 1839, he won the Prix de Rome it was as a fervent idealist and 
a determined opponent of the fashionable worship of Rossini, 
Donizetti and Meyerbeer that he set out for the Villa Medici. 
In Rome he came under other formative influences which 
further moulded his outlook. Ingres was then head of the Villa 
Medici and his passion for music naturally inclined him to take 
a special interest in the musicians in his charge: Gounod had 
charm and enthusiasm and it was not long before he had become 
a personal friend of the director. Musically the most important 
of his Roman experiences were his friendships with two women, 
Pauline Viardot and Fanny Hensel, the one a great singer and the 
other a fine pianist. Pauline Garcia had some of both the charm 
and the artistic ability of her more famous sister, “‘ La Malibran ”’, 
the romantic ideal of a tragedienne, who inspired the whole of the 
literary Jeune France by her voice, her personality and her tragically 
early death. The influence of Fanny Mendelssohn was entirely 
different. She was a cultured German woman who introduced 
Gounod to the works of Bach, Beethoven and her own brother, to 
the classics of German literature and especially to Goethe, laying 
the foundation for that fine workmanship, that thoroughness and 
competence which were to distinguish all Gounod’s compositions, 
even the most trivial. Finally, in that other sphere which he always 
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felt instinctively to be the basis and foundation of his whole life 
and work, Gounod fell completely under the spell of the great 
Dominican preacher, Pére Lacordaire, whose sermons caused a 
sensation in Rome between 1838-1841. These three personalities 
—the two women, so utterly unlike yet both devoted to music, and 
the Dominican preacher—represent the three fundamental elements 
in Gounod’s character, the three passions of his life : music, love 
and, transcending both, religion. 

In 1842 Gounod decided to move on from Rome to Vienna, 
where he was to begin the German portion of his Prix de Rome 
years. He stayed there a year, hearing a great deal of music 
(including the works of Beethoven) and having two masses of his 
own performed ; and then moved on to Berlin, where he saw the 
Hensels, and finally to Leipzig, where he spent happy days with 
Mendelssohn himself and was introduced to the magnificent 
Gewandhaus orchestra, which was probably the best in Europe 
during the forties of last century. 

It was 1845 before Gounod was back in Paris, and he had been 
six years away from France. His first action was to ensure a liveli- 
hood by accepting the post of organist to the fathers of the Missions 
Etrangéres in the Rue du Bac, where he shocked many of the 
congregation by introducing the works of Bach and Palestrina in 
place of the accepted theatrical vulgarities which passed as church 
music in the forties. But a decision was gradually being thrust on 
him, a choice which could not be indefinitely postponed. Lacordaire’s 
preaching had fallen on fruitful ground, and the daily familiarity 
with the heroism and piety of the fathers in the Rue du Bac had 
its inevitable result. In 1847 Gounod decided to start reading for 
the priesthood and entered the seminary of Saint-Sulpice. He was 
not there long. Either the call of music and the world was too 
strong or, as he is said to have admitted himself, he feared the 
emotional intimacy which he did not feel himself strong enough to 
prevent arising between himself and the women who might bring 
their secrets and their troubles to him in the confessional. Whatever 
the exact reason may have been, Gounod renounced the idea of 
the priesthood and left Saint-Sulpice. 

In 1851 his renewed friendship with Mme. Viardot, which 
led to the composition of ‘ Sapho’, his first opera ; and in the 
same year his ‘ Messe solennelle’’ was performed in London. His 
career as a composer had started ; but it was by no means all roses. 
‘ Sapho ’ was praised by Berlioz, who nevertheless found it too fierce 
—“il faut avant tout qu’un musicien fasse de la musique’, he 
wrote, reversing (as modern eyes see it) the réles of lion and lamb. 
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One penetrating critic discovered the real inspiration of the music, 
which was the operatic ideal of Gluck, as Gounod must have come 
to know it from Lesueur. ‘ Sapho’ is truly dramatic music, firmly 
but finely drawn, with a charm and discretion, an absence of 
over-emphasis and a clarity of style which are among the greatest 
gifts of the French artistic genius. The incidental music to Emile 
Augier’s ‘ Ulysse’, which appeared the following year (1852), was 
as apt, as charming and as little successful with the general public 
as ‘Sapho’; and in despair Gounod, who had married in the 
meanwhile a daughter of the musician Zimmermann, turned to a 
more popular genre. In 1854 his ‘ Nonne sanglante’ was produced 
at the Opéra. If Gounod had hoped for a repetition of the success 
of Meyerbeer’s ‘ Robert le Diable’, he was disappointed: for 
although his score was praised by both Berlioz and Théophile 
Gautier it is inferior to ‘Sapho’ and ‘ Ulysse’, and certainly to 
the works of his own which were to follow in the immediate future. 
But he was making his mark. In 1855 Berlioz wrote of the musical 
life of Paris: “‘ &@ part . . . C. Saint-Saéns, un autre grand musicien 
de 19 ans, et Gounod, qui vient de produire une trés belle messe, 
je ne vois s’agiter que des epheméres au dessus de ce puant marais 
qui s’appelle Paris ’’. 

In 1857 Gounod succumbed to a violent crise de nerfs, in which 
it was feared that he would lose his reason; but he recovered 
quickly and so completely that during the next three years, 1858- 
1860, he wrote three of his finest works : ‘ Le Médecin malgré lui’, 
* Faust’ and ‘ Philémon et Baucis’. The Théatre Lyrique was the 
least conservative of the three theatres in Paris where a young 
French composer could hope to have his works performed, and it 
was there that ‘ Faust’ and ‘ Philémon et Baucis’ were given. 
‘Le Médecin malgré lui’ was a brilliant restatement of Moliére’s 
comedy, witty, quick-moving and alive; but both this and 
*Philémon et Baucis’ were inevitably swamped in the glory of 
* Faust ’ and its more showy successors, ‘ La Reine de Saba’ (1862) 
and ‘ Roméo et Juliette’ (1867) ; nor were they fully appreciated 
until they were rediscovered and performed after the last war. 
Both are what might be called “ chamber” operas which lose a 
great deal of their charm and point if they are performed on too 
large a scale; both are thoroughly individual and thoroughly 
national in a way that ‘ Faust’, ‘ Reine de Saba’ and ‘ Roméo et 
Juliette’, with their cosmopolitan, Meyerbeerian glitter, could 
never be. 

It is impossible to discuss ‘ Faust’ in detail in this article, but 
it is essential to realize, especially in this context, that the charm 
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and the greatness of ‘Faust’ to Gounod’s contemporaries lay 
precisely in those qualities in which we now find it most lacking— 
in naturalness, simplicity, sincerity and directness of emotional 
appeal. This can only really be understood if one compares ‘ Faust ’ 
with either ‘ Les Huguenots’ or ‘ Guillaume Tell’, both of them 
indisputably great works in their way but so over-burdened with 
spectacular ballets, ingenious stagecraft, brilliant and pompous 
orchestration and theatricality of emotion that it is easy to imagine 
the appeal—I will not say of Gretchen, for she can hardly be said 
to appear—but even of the rather insipid Marguerite. Despite her 
false flowers and her falser jewels she has a simple heart, and after 
the heroism and devilry of Meyerbeer and Rossini a simple heart 
was very engaging. 

It was criticisms such as that published by Scudo on ‘ Philémon 
et Baucis’ in the ‘Revue des Deux Mondes’ which deflected 
Gounod from his natural path and sent him a-whoring after the 
strange gods of Meyerbeer. ‘“‘ Les détails de la forme”, wrote 
Scudo, “les ciselures de l’instrumentation, les miévreries du style 
ne suffisent point pour faire vivre une composition dramatique ov 
la passion, les idées franches et la variété des couleurs ne brillent 
que par leur absence’. This was a direct challenge to give up his 
own careful, sober, discreet and only faintly saccharine style for the 
tumult and the shouting, the captains and the kings of “ grand ”’ 
opera. Gounod’s answer was ‘ La Reine de Saba’ and ‘ Roméo et 
Juliette ’, in which his own personality is overlaid, if not completely 
absent, and every possible concession is made to the Scudos. But 
his capitulation was not final or complete. After a visit to Italy 
and Provence in 1863 he produced an enchanting ‘ Mireille’, with 
music as fresh, winning and unsophisticated as its heroine, certainly 
one of his finest works, if not his finest, which still lives in France 
but seems quite unaccountably forgotten elsewhere. The scale is 
larger than that of the “ chamber” operas, but the freshness of 
inspiration and (to use a contemporary term) “‘ melodiousness”’ is, 
if anything, greater. 

When the Franco-Prussian War broke out in the July of 1870 
Gounod was a man of fifty-two. ‘ Faust’ (1859), after a not very 
successful start, had swept Europe and made him an international 
figure, giving him a reputation which ‘ Roméo et Juliette’ main- 
tained even if it did not enhance. In France, with Berlioz dying in 
1869 and Saint-Saéns still known only for his early orchestral works 
and that by a small minority only, his position was unchallenged. 
In September 1870 he fled across the channel to England, from 
which he did not finally return until 1874. In those four years he 
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developed a new side of his personality and lost his position as 
leader of French music. His admiration for Mendelssohn and the 
whole attitude to music which he had learnt from Fanny Hensel 
seemed to revive in England, where he found a taste for choral 
and religious music—and especially that of Mendelssohn—such 
as he had never met before. There was a demand for semi- 
religious drawing-room ballads which he could and did supply, 
and for oratorio to which he soon began to turn his attention. 
He produced an elegiac cantata, ‘Gallia’, inspired by the 
plight of France and, in 1873, a patriotic ‘Jeanne d’Arc’. But 
when he returned he found that new forces had been mobilized in 
the French musical world while he had been absent and that his 
position, at any rate as leader of the younger generation, was gone. 
The foundation of the Société Nationale in 1871 was the beginning 
of that national renaissance in French music which soon began to 
bear such copious and remarkable fruit. Saint-Saéns was at its 
head and the original 150 members included Bizet, Massenet, Lalo, 
Dubois, Bourgault-Ducoudray, Castillon, Franck and Widor. These 
were the men who were to produce the great works of the seventies 
and eighties, and Gounod’s was not the decisive influence in their 
musical development. 

Of the three operas written before he devoted himself finally 
to oratorio ‘Cinq Mars’ (1877) is already a step removed from 
the purely operatic, ‘ Polyeucte’ (1878) a conscious attempt to 
unite opera and oratorio, while ‘ Le Tribut de Zamora’ (1881) is 
a completely unsuccessful attempt to recapture the old melodrama 
beloved of the fifties. Gounod was in a state of transition. Saint- 
Saéns has stated very well in his ‘ Portraits et souvenirs ’ the general 
qualities of Gounod’s music and the particular ideals towards which 
he was developing during the seventies. 

The achievement of expressiveness was always Gounod’s main 
preoccupation : that is why there are so few notes in his music . . . 
each note “ sings”. For the same reason instrumental music, pure 
music, was never his forte. . . . His great desire was to discover a 
beautiful colour on the orchestral palette and, in his search for this 
he refused to follow the ready-made processes of the acknowledged 
masters, but carried on his e:periments directly, studying the various 
timbres, inventing new combinations and shades of colour to suit 
his brush. “‘ Sonority”’, as he once said to me, “ is still an un- 
explored country ”’. 


These were always Gounod’s chief traits, and the transition 


period of the seventies was really little more than a period of groping 
towards a new way of realizing what were fundamentally the 


same ideals. 
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and the greatness of ‘Faust’ to Gounod’s contemporaries lay 
precisely in those qualities in which we now find it most lacking— 
in naturalness, simplicity, sincerity and directness of emotional 
appeal. This can only really be understood if one compares ‘ Faust ’ 
with either ‘ Les Huguenots’ or ‘ Guillaume Tell’, both of them 
indisputably great works in their way but so over-burdened with 
spectacular ballets, ingenious stagecraft, brilliant and pompous 
orchestration and theatricality of emotion that it is easy to imagine 
the appeal—I will not say of Gretchen, for she can hardly be said 
to appear—but even of the rather insipid Marguerite. Despite her 
false flowers and her falser jewels she has a simple heart, and after 
the heroism and devilry of Meyerbeer and Rossini a simple heart 
was very engaging. 

It was criticisms such as that published by Scudo on ‘ Philémon 
et Baucis’ in the ‘Revue des Deux Mondes* which deflected 
Gounod from his natural path and sent him a-whoring after the 
strange gods of Meyerbeer. “Les détails de la forme”, wrote 
Scudo, “les ciselures de l’instrumentation, les miévreries du style 
ne suffisent point pour faire vivre une composition dramatique ot 
la passion, les idées franches et la variété des couleurs ne brillent 
que par leur absence’. This was a direct challenge to give up his 
own careful, sober, discreet and only faintly saccharine style for the 
tumult and the shouting, the captains and the kings of “ grand” 
opera. Gounod’s answer was ‘ La Reine de Saba’ and ‘ Roméo et 
Juliette ’, in which his own personality is overlaid, if not completely 
absent, and every possible concession is made to the Scudos. But 
his capitulation was not final or complete. After a visit to Italy 
and Provence in 1863 he produced an enchanting ‘ Mireille’, with 
music as fresh, winning and unsophisticated as its heroine, certainly 
one of his finest works, if not his finest, which still lives in France 
but seems quite unaccountably forgotten elsewhere. The scale is 
larger than that of the “ chamber” operas, but the freshness of 
inspiration and (to use a contemporary term) “‘ melodiousness”’ is, 
if anything, greater. 

When the Franco-Prussian War broke out in the July of 1870 
Gounod was a man of fifty-two. ‘ Faust’ (1859), after a not very 
successful start, had swept Europe and made him an international 
figure, giving him a reputation which ‘ Roméo et Juliette’ main- 
tained even if it did not enhance. In France, with Berlioz dying in 
1869 and Saint-Saéns still known only for his early orchestral works 
and that by a small minority only, his position was unchallenged. 
In September 1870 he fled across the channel to England, from 
which he did not finally return until 1874. In those four years he 
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developed a new side of his personality and lost his position as 
leader of French music. His admiration for Mendelssohn and the 
whole attitude to music which he had learnt from Fanny Hensel 
seemed to revive in England, where he found a taste for choral 
and religious music—and especially that of Mendelssohn—such 
as he had never met before. There was a demand for semi- 
religious drawing-room ballads which he could and did supply, 
and for oratorio to which he soon began to turn his attention. 
He produced an elegiac cantata, ‘Gallia’, inspired by the 
plight of France and, in 1873, a patriotic ‘Jeanne d’Arc’. But 
when he returned he found that new forces had been mobilized in 
the French musical world while he had been absent and that his 
position, at any rate as leader of the younger generation, was gone. 
The foundation of the Société Nationale in 1871 was the beginning 
of that national renaissance in French music which soon began to 
bear such copious and remarkable fruit. Saint-Saéns was at its 
head and the original 150 members included Bizet, Massenet, Lalo, 
Dubois, Bourgault-Ducoudray, Castillon, Franck and Widor. These 
were the men who were to produce the great works of the seventies 
and eighties, and Gounod’s was not the decisive influence in their 
musical development. 

Of the three operas written before he devoted himself finally 
to oratorio ‘Cing Mars’ (1877) is already a step removed from 
the purely operatic, ‘ Polyeucte’ (1878) a conscious attempt to 
unite opera and oratorio, while ‘ Le Tribut de Zamora’ (1881) is 
a completely unsuccessful attempt to recapture the old melodrama 
beloved of the fifties. Gounod was in a state of transition. Saint- 
Saéns has stated very well in his ‘ Portraits et souvenirs ’ the general 
qualities of Gounod’s music and the particular ideals towards which 
he was developing during the seventies. 

The achievement of expressiveness was always Gounod’s main 
preoccupation : that is why there are so few notes in his music . . 
each note “ sings’’. For the same reason instrumental music, pure 
music, was never his forte. . . . His great desire was to discover a 
beautiful colour on the orchestral palette and, in his search for this 
he refused to follow the ready-made processes of the acknowledged 
masters, but carried on his experiments directly, studying the various 
timbres, inventing new combinations and shades of colour to suit 
his brush. “ Sonority ”’, as he once said to me, “ is still an un- 
explored country ”’. 


These were always Gounod’s chief traits, and the transition 


period of the seventies was really little more than a period of groping 
towards a new way of realizing what were fundamentally the 


same ideals. 
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He was anxious to reduce the number of modulations to a 
minimum, with the idea that the composer should not make light 
use of such a powerful means of expression. . . . [His ideal was] 
to obtain the maximum effect with the minimum apparent effort, 
to reduce the representation of effects to mere indications and to 
concentrate all the interest on the expression of feeling. . . . 


Admirable principles, deriving plainly from the enthusiasm for 
Gluck inculcated by his old master Lesueur and perhaps from his 
talks with Pauline Viardot; and yet what were the results ? In ‘ The 
Redemption’ (1882) and ‘ Mors et Vita’ (1884), where Gounod 
felt that he had at last achieved the style at which he was aiming, 
the effect—the total effect, that is—is one of bland and tender 
platitude. In the words of Blaze de Bury, “‘ Il s’écoute phraser ”’. 
This strain of self-consciousness was not new. While he was engaged 
on the composition of ‘Roméo et Juliette’ Gounod wrote to a 
friend : ‘‘ Au milieu de ce silence il me semble que j’entends me 
parler en dedans quelque chose de trés grand, de trés clair, de trés 
simple et de trés enfant a la fois’’. This consciously “ childlike ” 
simplicity is always suspect in an artist, for it almost inevitably 
conceals an element of pomposity and insincerity which tends to 
grow with age, and even more with success, until it finally rots the 
sounder elements in an artistic nature. And in fact as he grew older 
Gounod did suffer from what might be described as the same cher 
grand maitre complex as infected Hugo and Tennyson. Not content 
with being artists, these eminent Victorians were prone to pose as 
prophets and, in proportion as their ‘‘ message ’”—the actual content 
of their works—became thinner, the manner in which they stated 
it became more and more sublime, more portentous and more 
hollow-sounding. Gounod after 1870 might well have echoed 
Tennyson’s despairing cry that he was the greatest master of English 
living and had nothing to say. This bromidic, self-consciously 
oracular state of mind is revealed in many of the stories which are 
told of Gounod’s old age. ‘“‘ Les enfants’’, he is said to have 
remarked to a friend, “ ce sont les roses du jardin de la vie”. And 
to a woman who had accompanied him to the performance of some 
new work and asked his opinion: ‘ Qu’en pensez-vouz, cher 
maitre ?”’ ‘“ C’est rhomboidal ”, which called forth the immediate 
and deserved reply: “Ah! cher maitre, j’allais le dire ’’. 


In 1893 Gounod died ; and although for the last thirty years 
of his life he had been outside the main stream of French musical 
life, his death meant the disappearance of one of the great figures 
of nineteenth-century French music. For he was more than an 
individual composer : he was the voice of a deep and permanent 
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strain in the French character. Actual pupils he had none ; but 
a whole range of emotion, which had been voiceless before, had 
found in him its ideal expression, and his influence will perhaps 
never quite disappear for that reason. A few years before his 
own death Bizet complained that he was unable to hold his own 
against Gounod’s influence ; and in ‘Les Pécheurs de perles’ 
and ‘ La Jolie Fille de Perth’ this influence is again and again 
noticeable. Even in ‘Carmen’ it is not absent: Micaela is a 
pure Gounod character and her duet with José in Act I and her 
** J'ai dit que rien ne m’épouvante ” in Act III could never have 
been written if Gounod had not found her emotion a voice. In 
Massenet the strain of Gounod’s influence is still strong, though so 
exclusively concentrated on the tender and the erotic that he was 
given the apt sobriquet of “la fille de Gounod”. In his earliest 
works—the cantatas ‘ Marie Magdeleine’ (1873) and ‘ Eve’ 
(1875)—he expressed just that same half mystical, half erotic 
emotion which d’Indy was to flay as ‘ l’érotisme discret et quasi 
religieux”. ‘ Hérodiade’, ‘Manon’, ‘ Werther’ and ‘ Thais’ 
are the works of a man in whom the “ désir effréné de plaire” 
has conquered almost every other consideration and certainly 
removed Massenet from the fresher and more idealistic side of 
the Gounod tradition ; yet in the turn of phrase, the charm and 
the tendresse of the melody there is no denying the influence of that 
tradition. It was this element of his great talent which Massenet 
transmitted to his many pupils, this rather than his own personal 
weakness ; and so in the music of the many composers who came 
under Massenet’s influence at the Conservatoire between 1878-1896, 
Gounod’s spirit was perpetuated. Romain Rolland in ‘ La Foire 
sur la place’ (‘ Jean-Christophe’, V) makes his young German 
musician complain of the moments in Debussy’s ‘ Pelléas’ when 
*“‘ the Massenet slumbering in the heart of every Frenchman awoke 
and waxed lyrical’; and it is a reasonable complaint. But 
Massenet would never have caught and perhaps immortalized that 
peculiarly French emotional mood which is summed up in the 
music of Manon’s Des Grieux, for instance, if Gounod had not first 
given it a purer and less popular expression in ‘ Faust’ and 
* Mireille ’. 

If Massenet represents a degradation of the Gounod tradition, 
Fauré represents that tradition refined, ennobled and rarefied. 
Saint-Saéns noticed the bourgeois strain in Gounod and assessed 
its value and its danger : 


. . » Son écriture, d’une élégance impeccable, couvre parfois un 
certain fonds de vulgarité . . . c’est comme un fonds de sang 
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plebéien, mettant des muscles en contrepoids a |’élément nerveux 
dont la prédominance pourrait devenir un danger .. . c’est 
l’antidote de la miévrerie. 


In the music of Fauré it is not the “ élément nerveux ” which 
predominates, but a kind of classical refinement, a sobriety and a 
quiet distinction, that “‘ fantaisie dans la sensibilité ” which was the 
hallmark of the French musical genius in the eyes of Debussy. 
Gounod’s music was out of the direct line of the French musical 
tradition inasmuch as the primary appeal of at any rate his most 
popular works—‘ Faust’, ‘ Reine de Saba’, ‘ Mireille’, ‘ Roméo et 
Juliette’ as opposed to ‘ Le Médecin malgré lui’ or ‘ Philémon et 
Baucis’, was ‘‘ obviously emotional rather than intellectual and 
imaginative’’. Fauré reversed this and by so doing garnered the 
harvest which Gounod had sown into the storehouse of the national 
art. We have seen Gounod finding inspiration in the German 
classics, musical and literary, in Mendelssohn and even, indirectly, 
in the German romantics. His individual style bears traces of all 
these foreign origins, French as it unmistakably is. Fauré, the 
most innately French of all French composers, assimilated this 
style, foreign elements and national alike, purified it of the emotional 
over-emphasis which was due partly to Gounod’s temperament 
and partly to the romantic era in which he grew up, and produced 
the classical French style of modern times. This style he transmitted 
to his pupils—and to Maurice Ravel in particular, in whom the 
spirit of Gounod lived on, paradoxically perhaps and after suffering 
an extensive “sea change ’’, but unmistakably present. 

Gounod himself was more than vaguely aware of the new forces 
at work beneath the surface of French music before his death— 
aware and by no means hostile. He begged for a reasoned and 
sober attitude—*‘ ni Wagnerophobie ni Wagneromanie ’—towards 
the music of Wagner, of whose greatness he was certainly aware, 
though he deplored the excesses to which his admirers and his 
detractors were equally prone to go. 


La France est essentiellement le pays de la netteté [he wrote] 
de la concision, du goiit, c’est 4 dire l’opposé de |’excés, de |’enflure, 
de la disproportion, de la prolixité. La préoccupation—j’allais dire, 
la duperie—du transcendental peut, a force de persistance, arriver 
a nous donner le change, je veux dire a nous faire prendre le gros 
pour le grand, le pesant pour le solide, l’obscur pour le profond, le 
brouillard pour le sublime. . . . 


Here, on the one hand, is the charter of Gabriel Fauré’s music. 
On the other we find Gounod writing to Charles Bordes in 1893, 
the year of his own death, after attending the first ‘‘ Semaine 
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Sainte de Saint-Gervais ” at which the great polyphonic classics of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries were performed : 

Il est temps que le drapeau de l'art liturgique remplace dans 
nos églises a de la cantiléne profane et que la /resque musicale 
proscrive toutes les guimauves de la romance et toutes les sucreries 
de la piété qui ont trop longtemps gaté nos estomacs. Palestrina 
et Bach ont fait l’art musical, en sont pour nous les Péres de |’ Eglise : 
il importe que nous restions leurs fils et je vous remercie de nous 
y aider. 

There spoke the young enthusiast who, nearly fifty years before, 
had shocked the congregations and puzzled the good fathers of the 
Missions Etrangéres in the Rue du Bac. Unlike so many “ great” 
men, Gounod remained to the end true to his first enthusiasms and 
he saw in the new schools which were arising in his old age—even 
in the first revolutionary flutterings of Claude Debussy—legitimate 
developments of just those principles which had inspired him, 
principles which he could with justice claim to have reintroduced 
into the musical consciousness of his beloved France. 
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OPERATIC MORTALITY 
By H. G. Sear 


Tue vital statistics of opera have never been computed: that 
would be to apply cold science to perfervid romance ; but if ever 
they are it will be seen that the findings bear little relation to real 
life. The proportion of deaths by violence will certainly not agree 
with known figures, marshalled with extreme care, of deaths 
occurring in less dramatic circles ; and the manner itself of these 
deaths will be found to differ widely from that of the mundane 
coroner’s court. 

Masefield says that the heart of life can only. be laid bare in the 
agony of dreadful deeds ; it is only by the vision of agony that a 
multitude can be brought to the passionate knowledge of things 
exulting and external. In opera the dreadful deeds are there in 
plenty, but all too often they are scamped over or protracted in the 
struggle between librettist and musician. All too often the struggle 
means chagrin for the poet, defeat for the composer and absurdity 
for the audience. 

Time, of course, has applied its winnowing process to the lyric 
drama. The modern repertory, expanded or contracted, and 
modified by national standards of taste, is not a large one. Examina- 
tion shows that the outrageously absurd dramas have tended to 
vanish. To a degree the plots of those that remain will hold water, 
or, at any rate, can be explained away by special considerations. 
High tragedy, as exemplified in ‘ Otello’ or ‘ Boris Godunov’, 
expressed in music nobly sincere and psychologically true, keeps a 
firm hold. The melodramatic qualities of ‘ Tosca’ or ‘ Carmen’ 
have their own niche. In legendary drama as expounded by 
Wagner in the ‘ Ring’ or by Mozart in ‘ Don Giovanni’, the plot, 
by its very nature, evades objective criticism and the music carries 
the burden, completely enthralling and satisfying us. Weaker 
dramas that still retain popularity, Gounod’s (as distinct from 
Goethe’s) ‘ Faust’, for instance, and other Saturday-night or box- 
office operas, sway a wide public by a facile melodiousness which 
demands effort of neither thought nor memory. 

Yet still, a special tolerance must be yielded by the opera-goer 
or his world will tumble about his ears. He must not enquire too 
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closely, above all in the theatre. Afterwards, at home, pipe at hand, 
he may permit himself to question the probabilities of what he has 
just witnessed, free of the enslaving potency of his beloved music. 

The metamorphoses through which a libretto passes as it emerges 
from legend to opera strangely affect its final catastrophe. An 
excellent example of this is ‘ Lucia di Lammermoor’. Scott’s story 
is an elaborately wrought version of legends that have gathered 
round the Scottish families of Dalrymple and Rutherford. It is 
caparisoned in all the gear of the romantic period ; and the dialogue 
is as heavy as its habiliments : Edgar has a dark and sullen brow, 
he lives in a dark tower that crowns a beetling cliff ; he evokes an 
evil spirit, he wears a Montero cap with a black feather, a secret 
sorrow quenches the vivacity of youth, he muffles his cloak around 
him, his arms are folded, his looks stern; Lucy, of course, is 
exquisitely beautiful with shadowy gold locks which divide a white 
brow like a gleam of broken and pallid sunshine upon a hill of 
snow ; Bucklaw, her husband, has an open, resolute and cheerful 
eye, to which careless, fearless freedom and inward daring give fire 
and expression ; Lady Ashton, her mother, is stately and magnificent, 
endowed by nature with strong powers and violent passions, and it 
is even whispered that her dealings are not entirely confined to the 
visible world. Here are all the ingredients of romantic drama. 
Actually the first stage version, by Ducange, was seen in Paris, and 
it is on this version that the libretto for Donizetti’s opera is based. 
Ducange suppressed Bucklaw and converted mother into mother- 
in-law, which, if we are to avoid a music-hall smirk, should be 
read step-mother. The bride perishes by the rising of the waters 
(of the Kelpie) with her betrothed, instead of bloodily sacrificing, 
in her frenzy, the husband who had been forced upon her. 

The libretto with which Cammarano supplied Donizetti in its 
turn suppresses the father and mother and admits Bucklaw, who is 
urged upon Lucy by her brother Henry to retrieve the family 
fortunes. This expedient does justice neither to Lucy, whose 
madness it does not fully explain, nor to Scott, whose deliberate 
muse could not keep pace with the swifter one of Cammarano. 
We grasp that she is desperately in love with Edgar Ravenswood 
and that her brother Henry has intercepted his letters to her, 
substituting a forgery purporting to prove Edgar’s infidelity. What 
we are not told is that the scheme to marry her to Bucklaw is her 
mother’s, who does not hesitate to engage the “ ancient sibyl”, 
Ailsa Gourlay, to practise her evil arts upon the impoverished spirits 
of Lucy to such an extent that her victim’s mind is completely 
unsettled. ‘‘ Her temper became unequal, her health decayed 
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daily, her manners grew moping, melancholy and uncertain ’’. 
Add to this the fact that she had waited in despair for a reply to 
her letters to Ravenswood and some estimate of the state of her 
mind can be formed. Scarcely has she signed the marriage contract 
with Bucklaw when, in the true tradition of opera, Edgar appears. 
He wears a “ dark-coloured riding-cloak, displaced from the 
shoulder and hung round the side of his person in the ample folds 
of the Spanish mantle. He bends“ his eyes in a mingled expression 
of deep grief and deliberate indignation ” ; and he has the appear- 
ance of one lately returned from the dead. 

There is no doubt of fis part in the famous sextet, which really 
does characterize the dramatis personae in a manner unsurpassed 
elsewhere in Donizetti and equalled by few composers. He goes ; 
the marriage arrangements are completed ; Henry goes to Wolf’s 
Crag Tower to challenge Edgar toa duel. Meanwhile the distraught 
Lucy has gone with her groom to the bridal chamber, the door of 
which, by the custom of the day, has been locked from without. 
Suddenly a dreadful shriek is heard. There is a mighty clamour 
and we are told that the maddened bride has slain her husband. 

Alas ! we are not allowed to witness the slaughter. Madness 
has utterly changed poor Lucy. The weapon, we are told, is Bucklaw’s 
own. If this is true it is the “short hunting-sword ” with which 
Bucklaw hamstrung the stag in the hunt that brought about their 
first encounter. Then, with becoming timidity, she shrank from 
the weapon with which she was expected to penetrate the stag’s 
breast to “ try the venison”. Now, despair has given courage to 
her spirit and precision to her blow. But Scott insists that she 
employed the short poniard bought especially for her younger 
brother. Whichever it was, in the opera she kills Bucklaw, but in 
the book he recovers. Her they find, “ her night-clothes torn and 
dabbled with blood—her eyes glazed, and her features convulsed 
into a wild paroxysm of insanity’. Not but what she is able to 
sing one of the most exacting arias in all opera. 

She died of a broken heart, as we like to think, but plainly of 
shock, in fact. Not all the efforts of a “ medical person”? who 
happened to be present, and the consultants he called in, could 
preserve her life, or assuage her convulsions, for more than twenty- 
four hours. And Scott brings an abundance of evidence that would 
be out of place in opera. 

Donizetti has not done his worst yet. Edgar awaits brother 
Henry in the churchyard. A train of mourners impart the sad 
news. He plunges his dagger into his heart at the close of the 


“) The italics are mine, the word is Scott's. 
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final aria : rising, of course, to the climactic Bp, he has sung himself 
into the frenzy that makes such strokes instantly fatal. One blow 
suffices. Now this is confession of the meagre resources of stagecraft, 
which even to-day could hardly stretch to the drama of Ravenswood’s 
death as contrived by Scott. In the novel he and Henry Ashton 
were to have fought to the death. Edgar was actually seen galloping 
across the shore to meet his enemy. But all at once the portentous 
figure vanishes as if he had melted into thin air. The winds and 
tides, unheeded by him, had conspired to extend the bounds of the 
quicksand. All that was left was the feather from his hat—a sable 
one, needless to say. Some day, if ‘ Lucia di Lammermoor’ is 
projected on to the screen—and far worse could befall outdated 
opera—Scott’s ending will be graphically restored. 

We are not for a moment unaware of the terrific momentum 
of the action in ‘ Otello’, and though we may not subscribe to the 
belief that Shakespeare can hold his own even against nature, at 
least we can agree that in ‘ Otello’ the quality of Verdi’s music 
combines, nay conspires, with the genius of Shakespeare to silence 
debate. With the music of ‘ Otello’ that of ‘ Rigoletto’ is hardly 
to be compared ; and it is the music of ‘ Rigoletto’ that we go to 
hear. Who cares two straws about Gilda’s death? We listen to 
the set numbers of this opera and let the dramatic plot go hang. 
We debate the likelihood of Desdemona’s singing after having been 
smothered, forgetful of the possibility that death could have been 
caused by shock without probability being strained. But Gilda! 
When Gilda returns to Sparafucile’s house it chimes half after 
eleven o’clock. Almost immediately the assassin, who believes his 
visitor to be the Duke, stabs her and puts her into the sack for 
which Rigoletto comes at midnight. After the hour has struck the 
latter drags the sack towards the stream and is startled to hear the 
Duke’s favourite song “‘ La donna é mobile’’. Hastily opening the 
sack he beholds, not his intended victim, but his own daughter. 
She whispers, ‘“‘ Too much have I loved him”. More than that, 
she joins with Rigoletto in the duet, “ From yonder sky ”’. 

This is too much. Even if it is accepted that Maddalena tries 
to frustrate Scarafucile in his purpose, he can hardly have bungled 
the job as badly as this, especially as he was able to thrust the body 
into the sack. He is a skilled assassin, a hired bravo, too proud of 
his art to refuse to perform that for which he has already accepted 
a fee. Since he could not have struck a vital organ, and since the 
considerable hemorrhage would have precluded song, we must be 
satisfied that shock was the cause of death ; but there is a sense of 
anticlimax about shock that is scarcely operatic. 
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Tosca, a mere amateur, shows a far greater expertness than this 
when she kills Scarpia. Sparafucile was thoroughly acquainted 
with his weapon ;_ he would have been put off his stroke, even in 
the dark, if so much as a piece of stamp-paper had been stuck to 
the haft. Tosca had no such advantage: the weapon that she 
took from Scarpia’s desk may have been a dagger, but equally it 
may have been a paper-knife. With it she strikes him full in the 
breast. He falls, crying “Help!” in a voice “ suffocated with 
blood ”. ‘Tosca leans over him and taunts him: “ Does the blood 
suffocate thee? . . . The blood! ... Die! Die!! Die!!!” It 
reads as if she doubted the efficacy of her blow but possessed enough 
knowledge of physiology to be aware that a rush of blood to the 
head of a prone body might cause asphyxiation. 

A careful study of the art of stabbing would considerably modify 
operatic practice, not to say operatic catastrophe ; and even then, 
when the art has been fully mastered, accidents will happen and 
idiosyncrasies assert themselves. There is always the possibility, 
for instance, that involuntary movement may continue after death ; 
and an embarrassing thing that would be on the stage. A victim 
of a heart wound has been known torun eighteen yards after receiving 
it; or if the throat be judged to be more spectacular, the victim 
of such an outrage has been known to run twenty-three yards and 
climb a gate ; or sixteen yards and into a public-house. In the 
course of tuition, therefore, knowledge of these facts should be kept 
from temperamental vocalists : people like Chaliapin, for instance, 
or Caruso, both of whom frequently outraged convention in the 
dramatic execution of their art. Such information might necessitate 
the enlargement of operatic stages ; and, while the institution of a 
bar within the sixteen-yard limit might prove popular with the 
stars, it is not inconceivable that it would demoralize opera. 

Butterfly’s tragic death, singularly effective though it is, has 
undergone a certain amount of modification in the transition from 
story to opera. She commits hara-kiri in the manner prescribed 
for women: that is, she makes herself beautiful, she reverences 
sword and shrine, she uses the ancestral sword. According to 
John Luther Long’s short story she “ placed the point of the weapon 
at that nearly nerveless spot in the neck known to every Japanese 
woman and began to press it slowly inward”. Slowly, with 
devotion, she pressed it home, so slowly that the blood congealed 
between her breasts. Just before the sword falls to the floor the 
child is thrust into the room. ‘“ The stream between her breasts 
darkened and stopped. Her head drooped forward. Her arms 
penitently outstretched themselves towards the shrine. . . . The 
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baby crept cooing into her lap. The little maid came in and 
bound the wound. . . . When Mrs. Pinkerton called next day at 
the little house on Higashi Hill it was quite empty ”’. 

In Belasco’s stage version, by a curiously careless stage-direction, 
Butterfly is made to draw her finger across the blade to test its 
sharpness and then to press the blade against the neck ; the wording 
is infelicitous, but whereas for artistic purposes this is an abominably 
clumsy contrivance, it is true that wounds effected with the edge 
rather than the point of the knife are more certain to kill. But 
doubtless this was corrected by the player. At this moment Suzuki 
pushes the child into the room. Butterfly drops the sword to cherish 
her son, sets him down, puts the American flag into his hand and 
passes once more behind the screen, which in the drama replaces 
the shrine. There is a short pause as the sword is heard to drop. 
She reappears, a scarf round her neck, and drops on to her knees 
as she reaches the child and clasps him to her. Pinkerton enters 
and seeing immediately what has happened draws both of them 
to him. With the words “ Too bad those robins didn’t nes’ again ”’, 
she dies. 

In Illica the weapon is a dagger (coltello), though in R. H. 
Elkin’s argument to the English translation the father’s sword is 
specifically mentioned. This would scarcely be worthy of mention 
but for the fact that Japanese ancestral swords, in themselves things 
of exquisite beauty, are treasured and revered by their possessors. 
After kissing the blade, Butterfly “ points the dagger to her throat ’’. 
It is at this moment that the child enters. She lets fall the “‘ dagger ”’, 
runs to meet him and hugs and kisses him almost to suffocation. 
She sings the pathetic ‘‘ You, you, beloved idol !” and then, giving 
him flag and doll, gently bandages his eyes. She has flung a large 
white scarf across the screen before passing behind it, dagger in 
hand. The weapon is heard to fall (actually the direction says it 
is heard falling), the veil is drawn from the screen. When she 
emerges the veil is round her neck. She totters towards her son 
and has just enough strength to embrace him before she falls dead 
to the floor. 

I hazard the guess that Illica would have made her speak just 
once, but that Puccini’s fine instinct forbade it. There is, indeed, 
evidence that if the larynx has been pierced just above the vocal 
cords speech is, at least, a possibility. In fact a victim has been 
known to make a statement in such circumstances. But we are 
not informed as to the exact position of the wound, for, in spite of 
John Luther Long’s apparent precision, that “nearly nerveless 
spot ’’ in the neck is unknown to anatomists. It may be a prevalent 
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belief in Japan ; it can be conceded that exaltation makes people 
insensible to pain ; but it is a fact. If there is any doubt about this 
it can be resolved by probing the neck with a sharp needle. 

Although the final scene of ‘ Otello ’ has been held up to derision, 
I do not remember my own sense of propriety being disturbed by 
the sight, and least of all by the sound, of Desdemona’s singing 
after she has been despatched. For this there are two excellent 
reasons: the irresistible dynamic force of the drama and the 
sincerity of the music. 

Few episodes in Shakespeare can have provoked more contro- 
versy than the culmination of ‘ Othello’; some well and some 
ill-informed ; some sentimental and some objective. The facts of 
the death itself are disputed : whether it was from asphyxiation 
from smothering or strangulation, or by the knife. Early actors 
are always supposed to have stabbed Desdemona and Othello’s 
sharp exclamation, ‘So! So!”’, is adduced as proof of this. Yet 
were the pillows used, he scarcely could have said more ; and even 
so, the monosyllable can be powerfully impregnated with expression. 

In period of time the enactment of Desdemona’s suffocation has 
probably been increased or decreased according to the demand of 
public taste. It will readily be understood that a vulgar audience 
might delight to gloat over the sheer physical act ; and possibly 
the fact that early actors stabbed as well as strangled or smothered, 
means that they did so merely to “ prolong the agony”’. A more 
refined audience would suffer revulsion ; and further, an intellectual 
audience needs but a hint of actual violence to satisfy its imagination. 
Read for yourself the laconic lines directly referring to Desdemona’s 
death and you will immediately apprehend how revolting a long- 
drawn-out death-agony would be. 

In modern editions the scene is broken in upon by Emilia’s 
urgent demand to speak with Othello. He, dazed, gripped in the 
dread intoxication of his own deed, mistakes her call for the voice 
of Desdemona. He cries : 


I that am cruel am yet merciful ; 
I would not have thee linger in thy pain : 


So, so. 

The last exclamation can mean nothing but the application of 
renewed pressure. His hands can scarce have left the pillow. And 
indeed, in the quarto of 1622, immediately after Emilia’s first call, 
** My lord, my lord ! what ho! my lord! my lord !”’, Desdemona 
is made to say “ O Lord, Lord, Lord ”’, as though in a brief moment 
of consciousness she had caught the very words from Emilia’s lips ; 
or as if her brain, flooded with blood, and desperately striving to 
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maintain control, had merged the images of earthly and heavenly 
lord. But this line has been dismissed as a vulgar interpellation 
by players ; and Dyce gives as further reason for his excision the 
fact that Emilia’s “‘ My lord, my lord” renders the cry “ not a 
little vulgar ”’. 

In Shakespeare, between this and Desdemona’s “ O, falsely, 
falsely murder’d !”’ are some thirty lines; and within the next 
ten she is dead. In Boito’s version all this is concentrated in a 
dozen lines, lines far shorter than Shakespeare’s. For Verdi one 
quick bar of music suffices for the stifling. Allowing for the 
temperament of the singer her shriek is given four bars. Then 
come Emilia’s knock, eight bars while Othello looks “on the 
motionless form of Desdemona ”’, before he sings “‘ Calm, calm as 
the grave” ; and then, quite quickly, the twelve brief lines referred 
to above ; and death. 

Expert opinion has differed about the time, the actual cause of 
death, the possibility of speech after strangulation. Reams of paper 
have been covered in proof, in speculation, in argument. 
Dr. Johnson thought that the murder was not to be endured ; 
Halliwell that the study of this drama was a painful duty rather 
than a pleasure ; Furness wished that it had never been written. 
One commentator remarks that the Anglo-Saxon faith in Shake- 
speare is such “‘ that in any variance between him and Nature, 
Shakespeare is considered quite able to hold his own”. Over all 
this Verdi, as much as Shakespeare, triumphs ; his noble music 
rebukes facetiousness. 

Rossini’s ‘ Otello’ would seem at first to provide no such 
problem, but as a matter of fact there is an element of confusion. 
The work has suffered neglect for a long time now. Verdi has 
for ever ruled it out of court. The “ book”, therefore, always its 
weakness, has lain so long in limbo that no one has ever been 
concerned to clarify the confusion. At a time in which 
were still possible in this country a libretto in English and Italian 
was published. To collate this with the edition published by the 
librettist, the Marchese di Berio, is outside the purpose of this 
article, but to say at once that the preface abounds in error is to 
put it mildly. It states, for instance, that Berio (whom it calls Beiro) 
based his libretto on the tale on which Shakespeare based “ his 
matchless play”. Well, if he did, he was not the pedantically 
cultured scholar he was reputed to be: his “‘ book”, despite 
certain departures from our familiar text, is roughly Shakespeare’s 
story. That the discrepancies were obvious to Rossini seems evident, 
since he is alleged to have been averse from setting Berio’s work ; 
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and he is said to have consented only after making an extensive 
study of Luigi Enrico Tettoni’s (here called Fetoni) translation of 
Shakespeare. 

Now if it were true that Berio followed the traditional Italian 
story we might reasonably have expected Desdemona to have met 
with a death far fouler than that which shocked Johnson. For in 
Cinthio’s story Othello and Iago (to make a convenience of the 
names which Shakespeare gave to the Moor and the Ensign) 
conferred as to whether daggers or poison should be used ; but 
the more subtle Iago suggested that if a stocking filled with sand 
were used no mark of violence would be left on Desdemona’s body ; 
then, if part of the ceiling were pulled down, accidental death 
might be inferred. In short, it was Iago who did the deed, killing 
his victim in three blows, Othello having barely time to reproach 
her with unfaithfulness. And the Moor preserved his secret so 
firmly that he escaped with banishment. 

Since Rossini is known to have opined that of all his output 
the works most likely to survive were the last act of ‘ Otello’, the 
second of ‘ William Tell’ and the whole of ‘ The Barber of Seville ’, 
it looks as if the study of Tettoni brought more light than this. 
He, or rather Berio, makes Othello stab Desdemona; but the 
Senate pardons him, and going farther than to restore him to the 
*‘ public love”, Desdemona’s father gives Othello “‘ her hand”, 
at which Othello draws aside the curtain of the marriage-bed 
disclosing the body of his wife, and then stabs himself. 

In my opinion the knife was the weapon: the great Italian 
tragedian, Salvini, always stabbed Desdemona. Indeed, there is a 
description by the French critic, Edouard Bertin, of a performance 
of the opera in which Davide took the leading part. He tells us that 
Davide considered that the final duet did not show off his voice to 
the full extent. ‘“‘ He substituted instead the quite incongruous 
‘ Amor possente nome’ from Rossini’s ‘ Armida’. As it was quite 
impossible to kill Desdemona to such a tune, the Moor, after giving 
way to the most violent jealousy, sheathes his dagger, and begins in 
the most tender and graceful manner his duet with Desdemona, at 
the conclusion of which he takes her politely by the hand and 
retires, amidst the applause and bravos of the audience, who seem 
to think it quite natural that the piece should end in this manner ”’. 
A version staged at the Princess’s Theatre on March aist 1844 
bears no acknowledgment of Berio at all, and the translator, 
George Soane, A.B., makes short work of the finale, his last words 
being: “ Othello stabs Desdemona, and then kills himself. The 

curtain falls”. True, in his scholarly study, ‘ Rossini’, Francis 
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Toye speaks of Desdemona’s final suffocation, but I think that he 
never heard the opera, and, concerned as he was primarily with 
the music, his memory suggesting that Shakespeare smothers her, 
the point escaped him. 

Asphyxiation, strangulation, stabbing, sandbagging! These 
afford a pretty range for speculation. But there is nothing equivocal 
about the first fatality in Montemezzi’s ‘ L’amore dei tre ré’. 
There horror is piled on horror, and the fact that the period of the 
drama is the tenth century enables the librettist to shroud violence 
in mystery. Foul deeds are made fouler in that they are enacted 
by the aged King Archibaldo, who is also blind ; and the association 
of blindness with violence has proved an effective combination in 
the hands of more than one leading playwright. Perhaps as far as 
this country is concerned the name Archibald is an unfortunate 
one, yet the old man is grim enough to overcome the prejudice. 

Learning that Fiora has been unfaithful to his son Manfredo, 
he demands the name of her lover. The old man, to whom his 
infirmity gives stealth and poignancy and an uncanny suggestion 
of power, seizes her by the throat. She struggles and twice dis- 
engages herself from his clutches, each time emitting a heart-rending 
scream. But his strength is superhuman : he lowers her dead body 
to the ground. Miusic is quite inadequate to the purpose ; there 
is a long pause (ad /ib.) to let horror sink in. This, and the awful 
catastrophe of the closely-knit drama, had wellnigh been frustrated 
by a stabbing affray, for at one point in the scene Avito, dagger 
in hand, would have stabbed Archibaldo ; but he was prevented 
before he had time to ruin the plot. 

Archibaido causes the body of Fiora to be laid on a bier and 
borne to the tomb. In the belief that Avito will return to bid his 
love a passionate farewell he spreads a virulent poison on her lips. 
Avito does return. He sings his “ Fiore ! é silenzio ”, flings himself 
beside her and presses his lips to hers. A sudden chill passes through 
him and he staggers towards the door of the vault. There he is 
met by Manfredo, who accosts him bitterly. “ What do you 
want ?” asks Avito, “‘ Can you not see that I can scarcely speak ? ” 

Scarcely speak! As Kobbé says, he might as well be dead. 
Kobbé’s account is as undramatic as the scene itself is dramatic ; 
but Kobbé is dlasé. He has witnessed too many operatic deaths. 
This one he accepts too readily. 

It is a rare poison that produces symptoms so swiftly. Mark, 
the chill passes through Avito immediately. Was it horror or 
nausea? Who can say? Most probably it was not the venom. 
We can allow that in his emotion he licks his lips and so ingests 
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the poison without being aware of it until its effect begins to make 
itself felt. The phrase “‘ spread” on her lips suggests a sticky or 
greasy substance (or vehicle, as the pharmacists say) which would 
retard absorption into the blood-stream. He stays to tell Manfredo 
of the great love that prevailed between him and Fiora and then 
falls back dead. Whereon Manfredo, too, throws himself on Fiora’s 
corpse and from her lips draws in what remains of the poison, 
quivers “‘in the same way, and gropes his way into the crypt to 
die ”’ (Kobbé). 

The opera is a tense piece of work, concentrated and convincing, 
and the hearer recks nothing of these doubtful happenings unless 
he happens to be a modern toxicologist yearning to know the secret 
of this potent poison. One surmises that it was deadly nightshade 
(atropa belladonna), the action of which would account for Avito’s 
difficulty in speaking at first, but which would later induce the 
restless excitement that resulted in two or three pages of impassioned 
singing. And Avito “ staggered ” toward and Manfredo “ groped ” 
for the entrance to the crypt. Their sight was dim, they could not 
focus—one of the early signs of atropin poisoning. But these things 
are symptoms only ; death would occur considerably later. No, 
the probable dosage was out of all proportion to the effect and it is 
impossible to believe that in the tenth century they had isolated the 
alkaloidal atropin. 

One final instance of strangulation. In Franco Leoni’s 
*L’oracolo’, Chim-Fen is done to death by the sage, Win-She, 
himself. Philosopher or no philosopher, Win-She has all the marks 
of an accomplished thug, and the case offers some nice issues for 
the medical jurist. Murderer and victim both seat themselves on 
a bench. Win-She plunges a knife into Chim-Fen’s back. Death 
is not immediate, so Win-She calmly winds the man’s own pigtail 
round his neck and proceeds very deliberately to strangle him ; all 
this is done so serenely that a policeman passes by without noticing 
that anything is wrong. The first point to be decided here is the 
actual cause of death. Shock, internal bleeding, the wound or 
strangulation ? The peculiar nature of the ligature and the difficulty 
of tightening it need to be considered. All these need to be accur- 
ately assessed. A difficult decision, since there would probably be 
no ecchymosis—the discoloration due to ligature—when material 
as soft as hair is used. But the strangler would need to be highly 
expert. 

Scarcely an opera in the modern repertory gives us a death by 
poison. Perhaps we are not such sturdy stuff as once we were : we 
seem to be content with the love-philtre of ‘ Tristan’ ; and perhaps 
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our almost daily perusal of reports of coroners’ inquests serves to 
demonstrate the fact that while in real life poisoning cases are more 
frequent than death from wounds, they are also more horrible. 
The exigencies of the drama demand that death by poison shall be 
infallible and all but instantaneous. Few of us could view with 
equanimity a favourite prima donna writhing in the agonies that 
are the distressing feature of arsenical poisoning. And a rapid 
poison, such as prussic acid, would cut off the golden voice too 
suddenly, in the first dozen bars of the aria which we regard as our 
right. 

Of all figures in the lyric drama, Lucrezia Borgia was the most 
experienced poisoner ; and arsenic is believed to have been the 
family tipple, her father himself having fallen a victim, through an 
appallingly bad piece of stage management, to its fell powers. The 
skill with which it was administered in her day was remarkable, 
and experimental tests were carried out on calves and kids and 
unimportant humans before the real victims were taken off. Two 
things are quite certain: the process was always a lingering one ; 
but it would never have occurred to any Borgia worthy of the name 
to display any particular emotion on the occasion. To them murder 
was entirely a matter of convenience. 

This, of course, is hardly the right stuff for dramatic poetry. 
Between them, Donizetti and his poet, Romani, softened down the 
asperities of Lucrezia’s character. Desiring above all to save the 
life of her unacknowledged son Gennaro, who is condemned to die, 
this Lucrezia shrinks even from the familiar cup. Alfonso d’Este, 
her husband (incidentally her fourth) taunts her: “ Pour out”’, 
he says. ‘* Well thou the fated liquor knowst. Strange seems this 
unwonted horror in thee”. In actual fact Lucrezia would have 
slain a son without turning a hair. In opera she has more than 
the elements of pity ; the antidote, too, she has. Luckily we are 
spared the sight both of the effects of the poison and of the antidote. 
That would be nauseating at this early point of the action. 

Gennaro lives and escapes, and would have left the city but 
that Orsini importunes him to stay for a banquet. Now the merry- 
makers had provoked Lucrezia’s hatred and she causes the wine to 
be poisoned. Suddenly, in the midst of the revelry, she appears. 
She proclaims the vengeance she has prepared : “ The poison that 
was mixed for you is rapid. Five graves await you”. Then, to 
her horror, she perceives Gennaro. ‘ Five? There must be six”’, 
cries he. The rest are flung into a cell to drag out their horrid 
end. Arsenic has been knowr to kill in eighteen hours, though 
three days is the more usual time. 
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In proportion as the drama is violent so, we are entitled to 
assume, the dose is likely to be an heroic one ; and the symptoms, 
in themselves almost worse than death, would be correspondingly 
depressing. The first onset of the characteristic dryness of the 
mouth, sickness, intense stomachic pain, ever increasing in severity, 
the vomiting, purging, the cramps in the calves, are not a sight for 
a polite audience ; and it must be admitted that they are conducive 
rather to unmusical lamentation than to vocal ecstasy. But 
Lucrezia still has a phial of the antidote ; there is enough to save 
his but not the others’ lives. For that reason, nobilmente, Gennaro 
elects to refuse the draught ; but if he is to die, she, too, shall 
share his fate. He seizes a knife from the table and advances 
resolutely. ‘‘ Thou art a Borgia”, she cries, not without a thrill 
of family pride, we may be tempted to think. She then reveals to 
him that she is his mother. It is too late. He is in the grip of the 
first symptoms: he knows them well by now. He is faint ; he 
freezes ; his sight is dim. He dies. And the stricken Lucrezia 
falls dead on his corpse. It is at least doubtful that the antidote 
would have been effective. Too much time had been lost—singing. 
The emetic, if emetic it were, would be too late ; and a stomach-tube 
is not ordinarily amongst stage properties. It is true that the chorus 
of nobles, instead of emitting their long “ Ah!” in Bb, might have 
dashed off in search of hot-water bottles, but I am afraid that the 
Borgian brew had done its worst. 

One of the most romantically satisfying death scenes in opera is 
that of Selika in Meyerbeer’s ‘ L’Africaine’. The egregious Scribe 
has excelled himself in the grande scéne du mancinellter which brings 
the opera to its close. The action takes place on a great promontory 
overlooking the sea whither Selika comes to watch the lover she 
has voluntarily renounced sail away with her rival. 

Her thoughts elevated by her sacrifice as well as by the 
immensity of the ocean, she soliloquizes. The manchineel tree 
which crowns the promontory is imaged in her mind as a temple, 
magnificent but ominous. “ After the conflict’, she exclaims, “ I 
turn to you. In your eternal shade is the sleep of oblivion”’. 
She bids Vasco a last farewell, assuring him of her forgiveness. 
Then, marvelling at the loveliness of the blossom that has fallen 
from the tree, she gathers the rosy petals into her arms. With the 
words “‘ Be my veil, my nuptial bouquet ; grace the bosom of this 
strange bride’’, she inhales their fragrance, imploring them to 
bestow their fatal bliss. Gradually their effect creeps over her mind 
and enchants her senses ; she hears divine harmonies and calls on 
Brahma to receive her into paradise. Her transport ends ir a cry 
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of joy, and, at the foot of the tree she sinks into her last sleep. 
The music is of Meyerbeer’s best, the orchestration, especially, 
being at once subtle and effective. Captivated by Selika’s magna- 
nimity and subdued by Meyerbeer’s luscious strains, the audience 
makes its departure in an edified mood. 

This is all very well, but sentiment is one thing and justice 
another. The audience has been deceived ; Scribe has not hesitated 
to strain nature to his purpose. Much lore has certainly accumulated 
about the manchineel tree. Its wonders are as fabulous as those 
of the Upas tree : to rest in its shade is to die. Yet the naturalist 
Jaquin and some of his associates reposed for three hours in its 
shelter and did not even sleep. No doubt, in the cause of science, 
they ran a risk, but no doubt, also, they were forearmed. The 
manchineel actually has its risks. To touch its leaves or petals may 
set up a violent irritation of the skin ; and this seems to have been 
the utmost hazard to which Selika exposed herself. She inhaled 
its fragrance for some minutes ; she gathered its flowers to her 
bosom—operatically bare. Imagine Scribe’s chagrin, Meyerbeer’s, 
or yours, had the Selika of the day suddenly begun to scratch herself 
or dashed from the stage in a frenzy. It is, in fact, a wonder that 
Scribe did not make her partake of the fruit, which has a delicious 
odour ; but then her flight of song would have proved impossible, 
since one of the known effects of the fruit is to cause intense swelling 
of the lips, tongue and nose. And so it is well, too, that the “ divine 
harmonies ”’ which Selika heard in her dying ecstasy are produced 
by a choir in the wings. 

Of course, the susceptibility to the poison-phial of operatic heroes 
and heroines is remarkable. It is true that the means used are 
generally nameless ; the word Poison is itself baneful enough. The 
facts, indeed, are against librettists, who are all for carnage and 
nothing for correctness or even probability. Few and scarce and 
not easily attainable are the poisons that act so swiftly as stage 
conventions demand. 

One operatic death, the last to be considered here, has given 
me a great deal of trouble; it is that of Mascagni’s ‘Iris’. It 
seems evident that Illica wished to appear extremely philosophical 
in this drama: he never forbears to apostrophize his characters 
in the stage directions ; and he obscures plain truth by moralizing 
between the acts. Stricken with horror at her father’s curse, Iris 
flings herself down a “ deep and dark” precipice. As we are told 
in the introduction to Act III: “ Thus, then, doth Iris die, her 
shattered body, once so fair, abandoned to the deadly embrace of 
the venomous swamp, rent by cruel thorns”. Through the fetid 
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death-bearing mists wander—not Oni, neither Ben Kei, Kintoki 
nor Momotoro, not even dwarfs or strange monsters (none of whom, 
whoever they are, appears in the opera)—but rag-pickers, who, 
with hooked sticks, grope in the mud in search for sustenance. 
Suddenly one sees a glint of light: it is from the shining robe of 
Iris. They struggle for possession, when, terrified by a movement 
of her body, they fly. The prolix direction explains that her fall 
was broken by a jutting tree which wounded her but denied her 
the death she sought. Worse is reserved for her. From her lips 
issues “‘ the great reproach of a question to the World, to Fate, to 
God: Wherefore?” Now although the prosaic Kobbé plainly 
says that she is thrust to her death in a sewer, the supernal glory 
of her apotheosis is only heightened by the squalor of her death. 
Illica does not assure us: death from suffocation by sewer gas or 
from drowning cannot be assumed, nor are we told the height of 
the precipice. Marsh-gas or sewer-gas let it be ; but such a death 
is slow and horrible and a crowded opera-house is no place for 
sulphuretted hydrogen or carbon monoxide. 

Why go to such extremes? In opera the poison is always in 
the pantry ; the pistol is always to hand and the aim always sure. 
As Shakespeare said, as YOU like it. 
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HULLMANDEL 
By D. E. Prxe 


In 1923 the ‘ Revue musicale’ published an article by Saint-Foix 
on Nicolas-Josef Hiillmandel. No doubt this name was quite new 
to the majority of Parisians, and possibly to the musical world at 
large. Several works of reference give Hillmandel a few lines, and 
Hipkins quotes the article on ‘ Clavecin’ which our subject wrote 
for the ‘ Encyclopédie méthodique’. The main source is Feétis, 
who esteemed him highly. To-day Hillmandel’s music is quite 
forgotten. Indeed, within a few years of his death, which was 
recorded in the newspapers of December 2oth 1823, he was eclipsed. 
Small wonder, when a critic like George Hogarth referred to 
Hiillmandel’s “ thin harmonies”, quite unjustly, for harmonic 
richness is a feature of the sonatas. But the period 1823-1840 saw 
the advent of Liszt, the apotheosis of Beethoven and above all the 
revival of Bach. The doubtful sequence Haydn — Mozart — 
Beethoven was established and the remaining keyboard music of 
the eighteenth century was ignored. This is particularly strange 
in the case of Hiillmandel, for he was a prominent figure in Paris and 
London for forty years, pupil of Carl Philipp Emanuel Bach, father of 
a celebrated son, Charles the lithographer and artist, also of a daughter, 
Evelina, who married the flower-painter Bartholomew in 1827. All 
were close friends of Michael Faraday, himself a keen amateur 
musician. Hiillmandel was moreover one of the teachers of George 
Onslow, whose chamber music still appears in current catalogues. 
Readers of Mozart may recall that in his letter dated July 3rd 
1778 he referred to sonatas by Hiillmandel and concertos by 
Schréter as “‘very fine”. Let historians determine whether 
Hillmandel influenced Mozart, or vice versa. Saint-Foix thinks 
that we owe the Sonata in A minor (K.310) to Hillmandel’s 
delicate work in the same key. Mozart arrived in Paris, as a 
former prodigy, now in the service of the Prince-Archbishop of 
Salzburg, twenty-two years of age, composer of a few operas and 
a vast quantity of church and ceremonial music such as a dozen 
composers of the day could have turned out quite easily. To-day 
we are able to discern many flashes of genius in Kéchel numbers 
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1 to 300, but the Parisians of 1778 did not know them. Mozart 
was held of little account, though Hiillmandel’s uncle, the horn- 
player Rodolphe, recommended Wolfgang for the post of organist 
at Versailles. True, both composers were patronized by the Duc de 
Guines. Hiillmandel was already well established, his courtly grace 
and charm making him a favourite in aristocratic circles. We have 
seen that Mozart esteemed Hiillmandel’s works, therefore Saint-Foix 
is probably correct in his assumption concerning “ influence’. The 
works themselves comprise sonatas, airs and divertimenti, Opp. 1-11, 
also a Tutor, Op. 12, a slender work of forty pages published by 
the author at his address in Hans Place. Succinct and interesting, 
it contains pieces by Haydn, Woelfl and Steibelt, including the 
last-named’s favourite rondo from the charming ballet ‘ La Belle 
Laitiére’, mentioned by Pauer in his ‘ Dictionary of Pianists’. 
There are some works without opus numbers, such as the pianoforte 
version of Christian Bach’s opera ‘ Amadis’, Paris, 1779, and the 
harmonized version of songs by poor Mrs. Hodges (widow of the 
R.A.) who, dying in 1798, left her orphan children destitute ; her 
portrait by Ozias Humphreys embellishes the volume, and among 
the subscribers is Mrs. Siddons. The list of works further includes 
editions of concertos by Vivaldi and certain trios not yet traced. 
No less than twenty-seven sonatas are contained in opus numbers 
1, 3, 4, 6, 8, 9, 10 and 11, some of which are potential violin 
sonatas, but Op. 4 (dedicated to the Duc de Guines) is for the 
clavecin only. Be it said that the violin parts are in the main 
negligible, a noticeable exception being Op. 8 No. 3, a true violin 
sonata, with its fierce Beethovenish allegro molto. Saint-Foix has 
noticed these Beethovenish moods, ¢.g. the andantino of the Sonata 
in E flat major, Op. 1 No. 2, and closer examination reveals other 
such passages: the moderato, Op. 1 No. 3, giving a hint of the 
* Appassionata ” : 
APPASSIONATA SONATA 





Allegro Op.I, No.3 





® This son of Bach, also a pupil of Carl Philipp Emanuel, went to Milan, Paris and 
London ; similar journeys were undertaken by Hiillmandel. 
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Op. 1 No. 4 in its rondo foreshadows the C minor. 
Op. 1 No. 6 seems to have suggested the theme of the Variations 


in G: 


VARLATIONS inG 





Cantabile 





The sonatas show the influence of C. P. E. Bach in certain 
violent outbursts of grief and passion which appear as suddenly as 
tropical storms. In the allegro of the Sonata in F major, Op. 3 No. 3, 
there is a frenzied tirade, which, like the allegro molto of Op. 4 No. 3, 
must have startled polite audiences rather unpleasantly. Another 
strange work is Op. 1 No. 5: here the allegro is marked mezzo forte 
and maintains a kind of melancholy repetition. Then attention 
should be drawn to the barcarolle-like andante in G minor, Op. 6 
No. 3. Despondency frequently marks the slow movements, as in 
the A minor work already cited. A portrait which the writer 
believes to be that of Hiillmandel has come to light at Ealing, where 
it was sold with many drawings by his son Charles: it shows a 
melancholy, almost grave type of facial expression, far removed 
from the usual conception of a fashionable eighteenth-century 
musician. Fashionable he undoubtedly was—the dedications show 
that: Op. 1 is offered to the Dauphine, Op. 2 to the Baroness 
Talleyrand, Op. 3 to the Treasurer-General of the Artillery, Op. 4 
to the Duc de Guines, Op. 6 to Madame de Villeblanche, Op. 7 
to the Baroness Grant of Blairfindy and Op. 8 to Mlle. de Vavasseur. 

We recall that Leopold Mozart counselled Wolfgang to dedicate 
his works to exalted personages in order to gain their patronage. 
But in Hiillmandel’s case there was no need to seek favour. 
Hillmandel was born at Strasburg in 1751, and readers of Goethe 
know that Strasburg under the Rohan bishops adored the splendour 
of Versailles; and the courtly grace of our subject led to his 
immediate admission to the most aristocratic circles. Ultimately 
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he married Mlle. Cazan, a wealthy heiress, niece of the Receiver- 
General, in 1787. On the outbreak of revolution in 1789 his 
aristocratic sympathies made him an object of suspicion, so he sent 
his wife to London, where she gave birth to Charles in Queen 
Street, Mayfair; he joined them in the following year. Two 
previous visits to London are recorded. During the first, in 1771, 
he figured as a virtuoso (see Eitner, quoting Pohl’s ‘ Haydn und 
Mozart in London’); the second occurred in 1787. It was on 
returning to Paris after this visit that he married Mlle. Cazan ; 
possibly he foresaw the Revolution and wished to bespeak a refuge 
in some way, should immediate flight become necessary. 

In order to gratify high-born patrons certain of the sonatas are 
written in a polished non-emotional style, ¢.g. the Sonata in Bp 
major, Op. 3 No. 1 and another in Eb major, Op. 6 No. 1. But 
these are exceptions ; generally speaking the sonatas are marked 
by extremes of joy, anger, even of grief; rarely do the movements 
proceed without some human touch, such as the fierce “‘ murki” 
oetaves in the last allegro of the G minor Sonata, Op. 4 No. 3. 

The finest sonatas are undoubtedly those numbered Opp. 8 
and g. Copies of these two sets are bound up in an old volume 
in the writer’s possession ; this volume contains the Steibelt rondo 
and sundry operatic pieces stamped by Morris Hime of Dublin, 
who was sued by Michael Kelly for music-piracy in 1813. Like 
most of Hiillmandel’s compositions, these six sonatas were engraved 
by Madame Oger and published by Saunier in the Rue Saint- 
Honoré, probably in 1783. Two of the six are intentionally violin 
sonatas, and it may be noted that the opus is described “‘ pour le 
piano e forte’, without mention of the clavecin. The first Sonata 
of Op. 8, in D major, is a flawless work of sunny brilliance, its 
three movements showing Hiillmandel’s mastery of the keyboard, 
especially in the “ rondeau’”’, which is practically a toccata. More 
delicate is the second Sonata of this set, in G major. The opening 
allegro is persuasive, with little accentuation, major thirds being 
greatly in evidence. There is no slow movement, and the finale is 
an allegro moderato in 3-4 time, full of quiet contentment, bringing 
this Sonata to a peaceful close. Next comes the C minor violin 
Sonata. Reference has already been made to the fierce Beethovenish 
allegro ; this is followed by a short but expressive adagio molto, the 
rondo being another deeply agitated movement, of unrelieved gloom. 
Perhaps the finest of the solo Sonatas is Op. g No. 1, in D major. 
Its allegro is a gaily brilliant piece of virtuosity with a lovely second 
subject in thirds. A complete contrast is afforded by the tragic 
andante ; in this occurs one of those cries of anguish (familiar to 
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students of C. P. E. Bach) which so moved Burney when he heard 
the Hamburg master play : 


Andante Op.1X, No.1 









All dark thoughts, however, are banished by the rondo, a 
delightful pastoral in 3-8 measure with quaint rustic effects : 


All 








This Sonata deserves reprinting and would afford a most 
interesting addition to any enterprising recitalist’s programme. 

It was a common practice of clavecinists to join both hands in 
the treble register ; the luscious effect thus obtained is exploited 
in the Sonata in G major, Op. g No. 2. This work, rivalling 
Clementi at his best, has a warm, attractive allegro, followed by a 
melodious adagio and closes with an equally tuneful rondo. Op. 9 
is completed by a straightforward Sonata in D minor, also in the 
usual three movements, well-balanced and masculine in style. 

The ‘ Trois Sonates pour le Piano Forte ou le Clavecin &c.’, 
Op. 11, printed by Longman and Broderip, are remarkable in 
many ways. First there are themes which were afterwards used by 
Beethoven in the mighty allegro non troppo of the ninth Symphony : 


Adagio Op.XI1,No.3 
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Choral Symphony 








Op.X1,No.3 
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Choral Symphony 



































Did the master know these sonatas or are the themes merely clichés 
of the period? Spontini used one in ‘ La Vestale’ (1807): the 
desolate theme in A minor marked cantabile in the choral Symphony. 
Next we are struck by the constant changes of style : for instance, 
right-hand octaves in the C major Sonata, No. 1, the moto perpetuo 
of the G minor, No. 3, and the pounding “ murki”’ octaves in the 
D major, No. 2: 


Allegro 
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The vivace of this Sonata, beginning with a cheerful sequence of 
triplets, is suddenly interrupted by the terrible octaves. Such 
strange outbursts appear more than once in this opus: e¢.g. the 
allegro molto of No. 1 is cut short by a fierce tirade in E minor, 
while the slow movement of the D major Sonata is likewise emotion- 
ally varied in the C. P. E. Bach style. Before leaving the sonatas 
we must note the wide range of expression displayed in them, the 
variety of phrase, the virility of outline and, above all, the purity 
and clarity of design. These qualities served to place Hillmandel 
in the eminent position he once occupied, and kept for nearly half 
a century. 

The smaller works consist of three opus numbers: 2, 5 and 7. 
The first set entitled ‘ Premier Recueil de petits Airs pour le Clavecin 
ou le Pianoforte, dediés 4 Madame la Baronne de Talleyrand ’ was 
published at the author’s address in the Rue Poissonniére, possibly 
in 1777. In spite of its dedication the work is masculine in character. 
There are six sets, comprising fourteen movements, each set con- 
taining a graceful minuet, as a contrast to the rustic fun and jollity 
of the rondos. Here we are pleasantly reminded of Alsace as depicted 
in Goethe’s ‘ Dichtung und Wahrheit’: the gorgeous scenery, the 
fresh, keen air, the dance-loving populace. Hiillmandel recalls 
Steibelt’s rondo in his scherzando of the set in D major, with its 
drone basses ; again, the allegretto of the set in F major and the 
moderato of the set in Bb major are both rustic movements of much 
charm, while the “‘ rondeau ” of the set in G major is quite hilarious. 
Against all this merry-making must be placed the andantino grazioso 
of the set in D minor, wherein the old C. P. E. Bach melancholy 
breaks out again. Notwithstanding touches of queer moodiness, 
these works were reprinted frequently during the closing years of the 
eighteenth century. Thus different editions exist of Op. 5, ‘ Petits 
Airs d’une difficulté graduelle, 4 usage des commengants pour le 
clavecin ou piano forte”. The British Museum copy printed by 
Longman & Broderip bears a mutilated date, September 3rd 179-, 
some wretched bookbinder having deliberately chopped off the 
unit-year. There are twenty-three short pieces, simple but not dull, 
the minuets being particularly charming. 

The ‘ Six Divertissements ’, Op. 7, were dedicated by Hiillmandel 
to the Baroness Grant of Blairfindy (see ‘ Mercure de France’, 
May 1778). In a brief but forcible preface the composer appeals 
to the “soul and genius” of this lady. 

Both the second set in Bp major and the fourth set in C minor 
are redolent of C. P. E. Bach in their ever-varying moods. A fierce 
polonaise occupies a central position in the fifth set, which concludes 
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with a rustic allemande in 3-8 measure ; there remain the set in 
G minor, with its dreamy sadness, and the set in F major, wherein 
the whole gamut of emotion is ranged with the utmost freedom. 

Finally three more “ coincidences’ remain to be cited. We 
may well stare at the ‘Oberon’ theme in Op. to: 


Allegro molto Op.X, No.1 
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at the ‘ Fliegende Hollander ’ and ‘ Meistersinger ’ themes in Op. 4 : 


Prestissimo Op.IV, No.2 





‘Der fliegende Hollander’ 


similar 





Andante Op.III, No.3 
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‘Die Meistersinger’ Act I 





These sonatas were popular during the period 1776-1836, which 
covers the pupilage of Weber and Wagner. However, the sonatas 
and other works described in this article require no “ historic 
interest” in order to claim revival. In an age which is feverishly 
resuscitating eighteenth-century keyboard music, Hiillmandel should 
not be ignored. Though not profound, he is never trite. At all 
times he is as polished as Mozart and as varied as Haydn. At his 
best he closely approaches Clementi and is worthy to rank as a 
forerunner of Beethoven himself. 
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Vollrath Buttstett (1735-1814). Eine 
Studie zur Musik des Spatbarock. 
pp. xii. 97. pl. 8. Triltsch: Wiirzburg, 
1939. _— (Literarhistorisch - musikwissen- 
schaftliche Abhandlungen. Bd. 4.) 


Byzantine Music. Tardo, Lorenzo: 
L’ Antica melurgia bizantina nell’ inter- 
pretazione della Scuola monastica di Grotta- 
Jerrata. illus. pp. xxi. 402. 5S. Nilo: 
Grottaferrata, 1938. 200 L. 


Carrefio. Plaza, Juan B.: Teresa 
Carrefto. pp. 33. ‘Tip. Americana: 
Caracas, 1938. 

Caruso. Daspuro, N.: Enrico Caruso. 
pp. 80. Sonzogno: Milan, 1938. 2L. 


Chopin. Abraham, Gerald: Chopin's 
Musical Style. pp. 116. Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. 1939. 5/-. 

Church Music. Kat, A. I. M.: 
De Geschiedenis der kerkmuziek in de Neder- 
lande sedert de hervorming. illus. pp. 309. 
re & Sticht: Hilversum, 1939. 
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Sidler, Hubert: Studien zu den alten 
Offertorien mit ihren Versen. pp. viii. 92. 
Musikwissenschaftliches Institut der Uni- 
versitat: Freiburg, Switzerland, 1939. 
2 M. (Veréffentlichungen der Grego- 
rianischen Akademie zu_ Freiburg. 
Hft. 20.) 

Wachtel, Hildegard: Die liturgische 
Musikpflege im Kloster Adelhausen seit 
Griindung des Klosters 1234 bis um 1500. 
pp. iv. 98. Rombach: Freiburg i. B., 
1939. (A Freiburg dissertation.) 


Clavier. Rumohr, Edith von: Der 
Nérnbergische Tasteninstrumentenstil im 17. 
Jahrhundert, dargestellt an Arie, Variation 
und Suite. pp. 63. ff.8. Burris: Hemer 
i. W., 1939. (A Minster dissertation.) 


Counterpoint. Krehl, a: 
Beispiele und Aufgaben zum Ki 
5 Auflage. pp. 64. W. de ekinn 

tlin, 1939. 

Dictionaries. Riemann, Hugo: 
Musiklexikon. 12. véllig neu bearbeitete 
Auflage, herausgegeben von Prof. - 
Josef Miiller-Blattau. Lfg. 1, 2. 
1-128. Schott: Mainz, 1939. Each 
pt.: 1.80 M. (In course of publication 
in instalments.) 

Schmidl, Carlo: Supplemento al 

“* Dizionario universale dei musicisti.”” Ap- 
pendice, aggiunte e¢ rettifiche al primo 
e secondo volume. pp. 806. Sonzogno: 
Milan, 1938. 30.60 

Scholes, P. A. : The Oxford 
to Music. Second edition, with biblio- 
graphy. Oxford University Press. 1939. 
25/-. 

Education. Kelbetz, Ludwig: Au/- 
bau einer Musikschule. 2. erweiterte 
Auflage. pp. 28. Kallmeyer: Wolfen- 
biittel & bein, 1939. 1.20 M. 

Lebendige Musikerziehung. Briefe aus der 
Arbeit als kleiner Beitrag zur Verwirk- 
lichung grosser Aufgaben. Heraus- 
gegeben von Agnes Hoek. pp. 57. 
Kallmeyer : Wolfenbittel, Berlin, 1939. 
2.80 M. 

Film Music. Eckert, Gerhard: 
Hoérspiel und Schallflm. Vom Werden, 
Wesen und Zukunft des Horspiels. 
pp. 62. Verlag fiir Recht und Ver- 
waltung: Berlin, 1939. 1.20 M. 


Folksong. Scharnberg, Rudolf: 
Volkslied und Volksbildung. Der piada- 
gogische Gehalt der deutschen Volks- 
liedbewegung. pp. 128. Hansischer 
Gildenverlag: Hamburg, 1939. 3.80 M. 

Schwinn, Willi: Studien zur 
- Frankische Volkslieder ’’ von Franz Wilhelm 
von Ditfurth. pp. 154. Neuer Filser 
Verlag: Munic 1939- 6.60 M. 
(Beitrage zur Volkstumsforschung. Bd. 4.) 


Form. Piccioli, Giuseppe: Forme 
pianistiche. Studio sullo sviluppo ¢ la 
costruzione, delle varie forme ad uso 
degli allievi. Ri uzioni musicali. 
Schemi analitici. mpi. pp. xli. 59. 
E. Cavalleri: Como, 1939. 20L. 

French Music. Dumesnil, René: 
Portraits de musiciens frangais. 25 portraits 
de musiciens contem ,» de Lilli 
Boulanger et Claude Debussy a Albert 
Roussel et Maurice Ravel. pp. 256. 
Plon: Paris, 1938. 35 fr. 

German Music. Kirsch, Ernst: 
Schlesien, musikhistorisch betrachtet. Ein 
Vortrag, gehalten bei der 6ffentlichen 
Arbeits ng des Amtes Wissenschaft 
auf dem Schlesischen Studententag 1939. 
pp. 18. The Author: | 1989 

Kretschmar, Ernst: Passion und 
sung in deutscher Musik. Seman 16. 
The Author: Leipzig, 1938. $" 


Gramophone. Il Manuale det discoilo 
er aad ssouel ene ee 
con alcuni appunti di Enrico 
Dufflocq. 126. La Voce del 
padrone : Milan, 1938. 

See also under Jazz. 


Harmony. Pedroni, Coturo : Armonia. 
vol. II. pp. 462. liv. 8. Eredi di G. de 
Vecchi: Milan, 1939. 

Haydn. Wheeler, Opal 
Sybil: Joseph Hi the Merry Little 
Peasant. Illustrated by Mary Greenwalt. 
pp. 120. Faber & Faber. 1939. 6/-. 

History. Ermatinger, Erhart: Zerfall 

und Krise des nachklassischen Musi S, 
pp. -—. Haupt: Berne, Leipzig, 1939. 
4.50 M. 
Gasco, Alberto: Da Cimarosa a 
Strawinsky. Celebrazioni, critica spicciola, 
interviste. pp. 519. De Santis: Rome, 
1939. 18 L. 

Hallut, Victor: De Bach ad Debussy. 
Esquisses musicales. ge édition, revue 
et augmentée. Edition Nationale Belge : 
Etterbeech-Bruxelles, 1937. 18 fr. 

Kirsch, Ernst: Musikgeschichtsbetrach- 
tung am Wendepunkt. Ein Vortrag, 
gehalten bei der musikwissenschaftlichen 
Tagung in Diisseldorf 1938. pp. 16. 
The Author: Breslau, 1938. 

Pratt, Waldo S. : Class Notes in Music 
History : General Course. 5th i issue, revised 
and augmented by B. B. Ht. Hagin Pp. 41. 
Schirmer: New York, 1938. oc. 

Hymns. Leeuw, G. van der: Bek- 
nopte geschiedenis van het kerklied. pp. iii. 287. 
j. B. Wolters: Groningen, 1939. 5.90 

Instruments. Coleman, Satis N.: 
Creative Music in the Home. Music stories. 
How to make instruments. How to play 
them. And many tunes to play. pp. 399. 
John Day Co.: New York, 1939. 
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Italian Music. Critelli, Filomena: 
Cenni sulla storia musicale italiana dalle 
origini sino al 600. Conferenza. pp. 24. 
Fratelli Vena: Palermo, 1938. 

Wolf, Johannes: L’Italia ¢ la musica 
religiosa medievale. Estratto dalla “ Ri- 
vista musicale italiana.” pp. 27. 
Fratelli Bocca: Milan, 1938. 

jazz. Delaunay, Charles: Hot 
Discography. Foreword by Hugues and 
Lucien Panassi¢é and Henri Bernard. 
Translated into English by Ian Munro 
Smyth. pp.271. Jazz Hot: Paris, 1936. 

Hibbs, Lester: Twenty-one Years of 
Swing Music. pp. 70. English Brunswick 
Record Co. 1937. 

Levi, Ezio and Testoni, G. C.: 
Introduzione alla vera musica di Jazz. 
Magazzino Musicale: Milan, 1938. 
10 L. 

Liszt. Aragonnés, Claude: Marie 
d’Agoult. Romantik, Liebe und Leiden- 
schaft um den jungen Liszt. (Translated 
by Lotte Leber.) illus. pp. 304. 
Franckh: Stuttgart, 1939. 5.40 M. 

Lute. Hafner, Wolfgang Erich: 
Die Lautenstiicke des Denis Gaultier. 
pp. 106. 9. Wild: Endingen-Kaiser- 
stuhl, 1939. 

Mackenzie. Mackenzie, Compton: 
A Musical Chair. pp. 303. Chatto & 
Windus. 1939. 7/6. 

Mannes. Mannes, David: Music is 
my Faith. An autobiography. pp. 270. 
be" W. Norton & Co.: New York, 1938. 
3 $. 

Miscellaneous. Blume, Friedrich: 
Das Rasseproblem in der Musik. Entwurf 
zu einer Methodologie musikwissen- 
schaftlichen Rasseforschung. p. 86. 
Kallmeyer: Wolfenbiittel & Berlin, 
1939. 3.20 M. 

hera, F. H.: The Amateur in Music. 
Pp. viii. ~ Oxford University Press. 
1939- 3/6. 

Modern Music. Myers, Rollo H.: 
Music in the Modern World. pp. 210. 
Arnold. 1939. 6/-. 


Mozart. Kolb, Annette: Mozart. 
With an introduction by Jean Giraudoux. 
Translated by Phyllis and Trevor 
Blewitt. pp. 381. Gollancz. 1939. 16/-. 


Musical Profession. Lindemann, 
Konrad: Der ‘sstand der Unter- 
haltungsmusiker in Hamburg. ‘ } 
Hanseatischer Gildenvering : ns ML 
1938. (Volk und Gemeinschaft. Bd. 3.) 

tern, Wilhelm: Der Berufsmusiker, 
insbesondere seine Stellung als Kapellenmit- 
glied. pp. 70. Orthen: Cologne, 1939. 
(A Cologne dissertation.) 

Taubman, Howard: Music as a 


Profession. pp. xii. 320. CC. Scribners 
Sons: New York, 1939. 

Musicology. Gurlitt, Willibald: 
Der gegenwartige Stand der deutschen Musik- 
wissenschaft. Zu ihrem Schrifttum der 
letzten 10 Jahre. Sonderabdruck aus 
** Deutsche Vierteljahrschrift fiir Litera- 
turwissenschaft und Geistesgeschichte.”’ 
pp. 82. Max Niemeyer: Halle, 1939. 

Nageli. Cherbuliez, A. E.: Der 
unbekannte Nageli. pp. 60. Bischofberger : 
Chur, 1938. 2 Fr. (From the “ Biind- 
nerisches Haushaltungs- und Familien- 
buch,” 1938.) 

Hunziger, Rudolf: Hans Georg Nageli. 
Mit einer Musikbeilage. pp.g1. Hug & 
Co.: Leipzig, 1938. 1 Fr. 

Negro Music. Hardy, William 
Christopher: Negro Authors and SETS 
of the United States. pp. 24. ardy 
Brothers Music Co.: New York, 1937. 
25 c. 

- Howes, Frank and Hope- 
WwW e, Philip: A Key to Opera. 
pp. 248. Blackie. 1939. 5/-. 

Virgilio, Rudolph: Development of 
Italian Opera in New York; and a fore- 
word by Elizabeth Bentley. pp. 30. 
Italian Library of Information: New 
York, 1938. 

Volksoper, Berlin. Aufbau und Entwick- 
lung. illus. pp. 31. Volksoper: Berlin, 
1938. 

Organ. Merklin, Albert: Aus Spaniens 
altem Orgelbau. Mit Beitragen von 
Dr. Gonzalo Silva y Ramon, Georges 
Arthur Hill und aus der “ Organologia ”’ 
von Merklin herausgegeben von Paul 
Smets. illus. pp. 64. ff. 6. Rheingold- 
Verlag: Mainz, 1939. 6.50 M. 

Paderewski. Paderewski, I. and 
Lawton, Mary: The Paderewski Memoirs. 
pp. 395. Collins. 1939. 21/-. 

Ravel. Franquinet, R.: Jn memoriam 
Maurice Ravel. pp. 16. A. A. M. Stols: 
Maastricht, 1938. 

Recorder. Degen, Dietz: Zur 
Geschichte der Blickflote in den germanischen 
Landern. pp. 208. Barenreiter-Verlag : 
Kassel, 1939. 

Rhythm. Arnholtz, Arthur: Studier 
i poetisk og musikalsk rytmik. Studien zur 
vergleichenden Rhythmik. 1. Principielt. 
pp. 424. Munksgaard: Copenhagen, 
1938. 15 Kr. 

Schindler. Schindler, Anton: Anton 
Schindler, der Freund Beethovens. Sein 
Tagebuch aus den Jahren 1841-43. 
Hera eben von Dr. Marta Becker. 
pp. 146. pl. 4. Kramer: Frankfort, 
1939. 2.50 M. (Veréffentlichungen des 
Sieeiielochen Museums fiir Musik 
und Theatergeschichte. Bd. 1.) 
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. Biicken, Ernst: Das deutsche 
Lied. bleme und Gestalten. pp. 195. 
Hanseatische Verlags-Anstalt: Ham- 
burg, 1939. 5.80 M. : ; 
Reinhardt, Carl Philipp: Die Heidel- 
berger Liedmeister des 16. Jahrhunderts. 
. 109. ff. 3. Barenreiter-Verlag : 
Kassel, 1939. (Heidelberger Studien 
zur Musikwissenschaft. Bd. 8.) 
Rentzow, Hans: Die mecklenburgi 
Liederkomponisten des 18. Jahrhunderts. 
pp. 178. 8. Nagel: Hannover, 1938. 
3.80 M. (Niederdeutsche Musik. Hft. 2.) 


Stradivari. Hoffmann, Georges: 
Stradivarius, UV enchanteur. pp. 222. Edition 
des Gazettes: Paris, 1938. 0 fr. 

Orcutt, William Dana: he Stradi- 
vari Memorial at Washington, the National 
Capital. pp. 7.49. Library of Congress: 
Washington, 1938. 50c. 

Tinyanova, elen: Stradivari, the 
Violin- Maker. (From the Russian, re- 
written in English by Charles Angoff.) 
pp. 99. A. A. Knopf: New York, 1938. 
1.50 §. 

Strauss, Johann. Kronberg, Max: 
Johann Strauss. La grande valse. Fdi- 
tions de France: Paris, 1939. 18 fr. 

Witeschnik, Alexander: Di 7 
Strauss. illus. pp. 77. Luser: Vienna, 
Leipzig, 1939. 80 pf. (Reihe Siid-Ost. 
Folge 1. No. 20.) 

String Quartet. Lehmann, Ursula: 
Deutsches und italienisches Wesen in der 
Vorgeschichte des klassischen Streichquartetts. 
pp. 110.27. Triltsch: Wiirzburg, 1939. 
3.90 M. 

Verdi. Lancellotti, Arturo: ae 
Verdi (1813-1901). pp. 158. Fratelli 


Palombi: Rome, 1939. 5L. (Vite 
aneddotiche. no. 1.) 

Voice. wey ae Singing without 
Tears. A handbook for beginners of all 
ages. With a foreword by Leslie 
Woodgate. pp. 58. Ascherberg, Hop- 
good & Crew. 1939. 2/-. 

Wagner. , Eberhard: 
Richard Wagner. Sein Leben in Selbst- 
zeugnissen, Briefen und Berichten. illus. 
pp- . Propylaen-Verlag: Berlin, 
1939. 3.80 M. ‘ 

Neue zur Lebensgeschichte 
Richard Wagners 1864-1882. (Bearbeitet 
von Otto Strobel.) Mit einer Zeittafel 
zu Wagners Miinchener und Trieb- 
schener Jahren. Nebst cinem Bild und 
einem Faksimile-Beilage. pp. 243. Braun : 
Karlsruhe, 1939. 15 M. é supple- 
mentary volume to the four volumes of 
correspondence of Wagner and Ludwig 


Leben und seine Werke. . 182. 
Kallmeyer: Wolfenbiittel, 1939. (Kieler 
Beitrage zur Musikwissensc Hft. 6.) 

Wolf. Litterscheid, Richard: Hi 
Wolf. illus. pp. — Athenaion : 
Potsdam, 1939. 3-30 M. (Unsterbliche 
Tonkunst.) 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


An Introduction to Psychology for Music Teachers : Three Lectures. By Tobias 
Matthay. pp. 66. (Oxford University Press, 1939) 3s. 6d. 

Sebastian Bach: the Boy from Thuringia. 

Mozart : the Wonder Boy. By Opal Wheeler and Sybil Deucher. TIllus- 


trated by Mary Greenwalt. 
London, 1939) 6s. each. 


pp. 126 and gt. (Faber & Faber, 


Proceedings of the British Academy, 1938. pp. 422. (Milford: Oxford 
University Press, 1939) 30s. [This volume contains Sir Donald 
Tovey’s lecture, ‘The Main Stream of Music’, reviewed in ‘ Music 
and Letters’, Vol. XX, No. 2, April 1939.] 

Singing Without Tears: a Handbook for Beginners of all Ages. By Joseph 
Lewis. Foreword by Leslie ober A 58. ( ne 
Hopwood & Crew, London, 1939) 2s. ; 
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Proceedings of the Musical Association. 65th Session, 1938-9. pp. 142. 
(Whitehead & Miller, Leeds, 1939) 21s. 

*“‘ Dear, dear ”’, sighs the reviewer, “* more proceedings ’”—and opens 
this volume to find Mr. Fox Strangways discussing urbanely, philoso- 
phically and pregnantly ‘ The Criticism of Music’. This is a reasoned 
examination by a practitioner—one who is not content to ride through 
the clouds with talk of values, integration, synthesis and what-not, but 
knows what criticism means in terms of printer’s ink and paper, and what 
an editor will or will not stand. Some obiter dicta may give an inkling 
of what is said : 

The daily or weekly task of compiling F rem caper on what one knows much, 


something, little, or nothing about is, if undertaken as an end in itself, debilitating 
to the mind. 


Sensibility, the power to distinguish minutely different flavours, is a kind of 
disembodied criticism. It discerns skill in a composition as if it were a fellow- 
labourer in the same field, it meets halfway all those tiny legatos and staccatos that 
constitute pianoforte touch, it shares the violinist’s delight in the achievement of 
swift tune and long-sought tone, and it triumphs, with them all, over that extra 
grace which is added to beauty when some dread difficulty is overcome. 


The best cure for egoism is a little adversity. 


But the whole paper should be read and pondered, particularly the 
suggestion that the critic might pursue a policy of educating in music 
the musically inclined—might become, in fact, a leader among those who 
value music. 

Three papers expertly survey the music of the past. Manfred 
Bukofzer’s on ‘ John Dunstable and the Music of His Time’ produced a 
surprisingly fruitful discussion—far more interesting than the sequence 
of platitudes that normally emerges once the lecturer has sat down. 
One of the questions at issue is whether Dunstable was a great composer ; 
another is the use of instruments in the Middle Ages; a third is the 
relative importance of treble and tenor. Dr. Bukofzer deals confidently 
and persuasively with learned interrogators. Ernst Hermann Meyer’s 
paper on ‘ Form in the Instrumental Music of the Seventeenth Century ’ 
may be summarized as an examination of the transition from fantasia 
to sonata. Richard Newton, speaking on ‘ English Lute Music of the 
Golden Age’, knows his subject well enough to be able to correct 
Dr. Fellowes and Margaret Glyn, discusses in detail the sources of instru- 
mental lute music and adds some observations about individuals—in all 
a very useful piece of work. He is able incidentally to prove that Thomas 
Cutting, mentioned by Lady Arabella Stuart, was not the same as Francis 
Cutting. David G. Harris’s paper on ‘ Musical Education in Tudor 
Days’ reveals wide and faithful research among records. It is a pity 
the result is not more lively. Thomas Fielden, in ‘ The Influence of the 
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Pianoforte on Musical Progress ’ attempts to cover a tremendous subject 
in a small space. The reference to progress in his title seems to beg a 
very large question. Progress from what to what? The lecture clearly 


owed a good deal to the illustrations. J. A. W. 


The Oxford Companion to Music. By Percy A. Scholes. Second Edition, 
with Bibliography. pp. iv, 1092 and 64, Pl. 179. (Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1939) 25s. 

A List of Books about Music in the English Language, prepared as an Appendix 
to ‘ The Oxford Companion to Music’. By Percy A. Scholes. pp. 64. 
(Oxford University Press, 1939) 3s. 6d. 

The first edition of Dr. Scholes’s comprehensive one-volume reference 
book was reviewed here only a year ago. The fact that a second edition 
has already been called for, shows how much such a work was wanted 
and how successful it has been. The new edition contains a number 
of corrections suggested to Dr. Scholes by various correspondents, but 
it is still a one-man work, and very remarkable indeed. One sug- 
gestion that has not been adopted, regrettably enough, is that the bio- 
graphical entries should give birthdays as well as birth-years. Perha 
a more thoroughly revised later edition will show this desirable 
improvement. 

The only other really serious omission has now been remedied by 
the addition of a bibliography, published as an appendix to the new edition 
and under separate cover for the benefit of those who possess the first 
one. It is an excellent compilation as far as it goes, that is, net as far as 
old books no longer obtainable by purchase and foreign works, the 
omission of which seriously limits the surveys in many directions. The 
list lacks, for instance, the German and French standard works on 
Mozart—Jahn-Abert and Wyzéwa and Saint-Foix ; there are, speaking 
at random, no references to any works on such composers as Schiitz, 
Lassus, Bruckner or Fauré ; and subjects like the cantata, the guitar, 
organum, the music of various countries and many particular types of 
works are necessarily passed over. However, the index is no doubt 
adequate to what will as a rule be required of a popular work, though it 
may be said that it could sometimes have been usefully enlarged by 
reference to separate chapters in books of miscellaneous contents. It is 
curious that there should be no section for works dealing with xsthetics, 
and now and again the entries are a little odd. It is hard to see why 
Rutland Boughton’s two books on Bach should be classified under 
“‘ Boughton,” unless Dr. Scholes, whose impish humour is to many 
people not the least attraction of the ‘ Oxford Companion ’, intended to 
hint that these works tell us more about their author than about their 
subject. E. B 


Mozart. By Annette Kolb. Translated by Phyllis and Trevor Blewitt. 
Introduction by Jean Giraudoux. pp. 381. (Gollancz, London, 
1939) 16s. 

In the introduction it is stated that Annette Kolb has “ been unable 
to evade the duty of giving us the ‘ novel’ of Mozart” ; but it cannot 
be truthfully said that her devotion to duty has produced any useful 
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contribution to Mozart literature. For the story of Mozart’s life has 
been repeated almost ad nauseam in the last ninety years, so that another 
version of it is only justified if it sheds some really new light on his character 
or on his music, from which in some ways it is indissociable. But the 
musical criticism of this book is negligible, being usually sentimental, 
often unscholarly and inaccurate, and the biographical matter covers 
familiar ground, reaching no new conclusions. Nearly all the hackneyed 
anecdotes, especially about the Infant Prodigy, are retold, but are 
supplemented by frequent quotation from the letters (a good many that 
have not been used in other biographies), and this is the best feature of 
the book. Many are used to illustrate the tragedy of Mozart’s last years, 
which obviously impresses the author deeply. 

The translation is good, but, not unnaturally, finds difficulty with 
such flowers of metaphor as “It (the music of ‘ Figaro’) is the light 
cloud in the summer sky; . . . it is not the ocean-blue, luminous in 
the shade, of Bach . . . nor the clear note of Haydn’s reed”. Simple 
facts are over-dramatized. There is no evidence that Count Walsegg’s 
servant who inquired after the progress of the Requiem was “ haggard ” 
and “ sinister-looking”’. There is much meaningless verbiage, such as 
“‘ dream-like andantes which only await the touch of practised and 
chosen hands to come to life’, or “‘ For him the ephemeral was no mere 
symbol, but flight, the intoxication of oblivion ”’. 

The statement on p. 71 that the early Ep major piano Concerto is 
*‘ perhaps his most beautiful concerto ”’ is nonsense. It is a fine work 
for its date, but not comparable with the greatest of the concertos written 
from 1784 to 1786. It is an insult to call the mature and highly polished 
opera, ‘ Der Schauspieldirektor ’, a “ trifle’ (p. 226). To say (p. 309) 
that in 1791 Mozart’s output “‘ was greater than it ever had been before ”’ 
is at least misleading. Its actual quantity may equal that of 1784 or 
1786—thongh even this is not borne out by a reference to dates in 
Kéchel—. ut the general quality bears no comparison. The last Quintet 
of this year was not for accordion (!), flute, viola, &c., but for glass- 
harmonica. One would like to know how Mozart “ played the Diverti- 
mento in E flat ’’ (i.e. the string Trio) apparently by himself, as is stated 
on p. 269. The violin Sonata mentioned on p. 142 should be in E minor, 
not Ep minor, and the Symphony on p. 281 in Eb, not Fb major. 

The index is a slovenly piece of work, almost useless as far as the 
compositions are concerned. The Kéchel numbers and the instruments 
for which a work is written are often omitted, or, if these are given, the 
keys are not. The Symphony here listed as the ‘ Pell-Mell’ has no 
connection with the famous London thoroughfare in its B.B.C. 
pronunciation, but is simply a new name for the ‘ Linz’ Symphony, 
which is described on p. 224 as being written “‘ pell-mell’’. Most of the 
portraits have appeared in recent lives of Mozart, but there are two 
autograph facsimiles which are quite new to books. One is of the first 
leaf of the early string Quartet in C major (K.170), and the other a leaf 
of the ‘ Zauberfléte ’, but of which part of the opera we are not told. 
(It is part of the solemn march in the fire-and-water scene.) 

As a general rule when the mind of a famous novelist is applied to 
musical biography, more searching light is shed on the author than on 
the subject of the work. This book is no exception to the rule. 

A. H. K. 
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Chopin’s Musical Style. By Gerald Abraham. pp. 116. (Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1939) 5s. 


“ This little book”, Mr. Abraham tells us, “ is an attempt to show 
the gradual unfolding and maturing of Chopin’s musical mind, to 
investigate the working of that mind, and to isolate and define those 
qualities which make Chopin’s work unique in the history of music ”’. 
There are three chapters. ‘ Evolution of a Musical Personality’ deals, 
at rather disproportionate length, with the works written before the 
settlement in Paris, of which, admittedly, only the Op. 10 Etudes really 
matter ; ‘ Chopin’s Mature Style’ takes us on to 1840, and ‘ The Last 
Phase’ on to the end. Mr. Abraham discusses with abundant knowledge 
and zest Chopin’s form, harmony and melody, keyboard writing, 
polyphony, ornamentation, compositional influences received and 
conveyed, and so on. His book will be very serviceable to the Chopin- 
lover, but every now and then the reader may halt and question. 

As is very right, Mr. Abraham gives specially detailed attention to 
the problems of harmony and tonality as illustrated in Chopin’s music ; 
but sound and interesting as his remarks generally are, they do not 
always carry conviction. For example, in his analysis (p. 81) of pro- 
gressions in the C minor Prelude and the A major Polonaise, and (pp. 
101, 108) of the big sequence in the coda of the Ab major Ballade, the 
tonalities seem to be pitched a fifth too high ; and the last eight lines 
of p. 87 (about a passage in the C$ minor Op. 25 Etude) have somehow 
got into a considerable tangle. And will not Mr. Abraham, in the 
second edition that will probably soon be called for, reconsider the 
amazing accusation (p. 93) that Day’s 1845 treatise, inadequate at the 
time, “ still provides the basis of English teaching of harmony to this 
day”? 

Two interesting matters Mr. Abraham mentions with tantalizing 
brevity. He rightly urges that Chopin’s own pedal-markings show the 
necessity for more advanced foot-technique than anyone had employed 
hitherto ; but he omits to add that, apart from their very haphazard 
occurrences, they cannot always be accepted literally nowadays. Forty 
years ago I had the opportunity of making some study of the pedalling 
possibilities of a Broadwood on which Chopin often played during his 
last visit to England ; the resonance was, I found, about an octave lighter 
than that of a modern instrument, so that one could “ pedal through ” 
about an octave lower—a consideration of importance. And _half- 
pedalling, that stand-by of the pianist of to-day, was hardly feasible. 

There is also the question of Chopin’s own very individual fingering 
(unfortunately not always reproduced) : a stylistic even more than a 
technical matter, as Mr. Abraham is well aware. But his one example, 
the A minor Op. 10 Etude, is not very well chosen : no other principle 
of fingering is conceivable here. More illuminating would have been 
such things as the exclusive use of the fourth and fifth fingers for the 
fioriture of the early Ep major Nocturne, or, in the coda of the late B major, 
the 3.1.3.1. fingering of the arpeggios (compare Beethoven’s 1.2.3.1.2.3. 
for the left hand of the scales at the end of Op. 111). Practically always, 
Chopin’s fingering is bound up with interpretative phrasing; and, 
however unusual, it is easiest in the long run. 

Mr. Abraham calls proper attention to the peculiarly difficult problems 
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of textual criticism which beset Chopin editors—some of them, no doubt, 
not at all as conscientious as they might have been. But he goes too 
far in pinning blind faith to the recently-published ‘ Oxford Edition ’, 
for which M. Edouard Ganche, the most dictatorial of his tribe, is 
responsible : it no doubt contains many excellent features (particularly, 
perhaps, the clear light it throws on Chopin’s fingering), but M. Ganche 
is at times inclined to accept a human composer’s ipse scripsit with 
unscholarly incuriousness. Few musicians will not find it a sheer 
impossibility to believe that Chopin really meant the crudities which, 
so M. Ganche tells us, his pen wrote in the original manuscript of the 
F minor ‘ Nouvelle Etude’. It seems very odd, by-the-by, that this 
Etude, one of its composer’s greatest emotional masterpieces compressed 
into a couple of pages, should not be mentioned at all in Mr. Abraham’s 
discussions. 
E. W. 


A Key to Opera. By Frank Howes and Philip Hope-Wallace. (‘ Key’ 
Series). pp. 248. (Blackie, London, 1939) 53s. 

A key to opera might be two things. It might tell the reader what 
opera is about, explain its conventions, justify its absurdities. Or it 
might, so to speak, unlock the door to a gallery of works and relate in 
sequence the details of all the more important operas from Peri to Kéenek. 
What it could hardly be expected to do is to perform these two functions 
in a single book ; and that is precisely what has been attempted in this 
volume. Mr. Howes is at pains to explain that the book is neither a 
collection of synopses nor the memoirs of dead singers nor a history of 
opera nor a volume of musical criticism, ‘‘ It attempts to be a discussion 
of the nature of opera.” Now this could hardly be attempted without 
illustrations, and illustrations imply existing knowledge in the reader. 
It is no good citing ‘ Figaro ’ or ‘ Rheingold ’ as illustrations of a principle 
unless the reader knows something about them. Hence, in a book 
designed for popular consumption, an account of the principal operas, 
whether Mr. Howes likes it or not, is essential ; and in fact neither he 
nor his collaborator have shirked the task of providing it. The astonishing 
thing is that within the space of 250 pages so much should have been 
compressed. The book begins with a discussion of categories and prin- 
ciples ; but once the first chapter—a useful chapter—is left behind we 
find the pages fairly stuffed with facts. Let the index be witness: it 
includes well over 300 operas, not excluding ‘ Miss Hook of Holland ’. 

Why, it may be asked, is ‘ Miss Hook of Holland ’ mentioned at all ? 
For that matter, why are we given the names of seven operas by Nicholas 
Gatty, a composer whose position in a world-wide study of opera must be 
slight ? The answer lies in the inclination shown in this book to turn a 
microscope on England. English opera and opera in England receive 
attention which is not given to activities of equal importance in other 
countries. The justification of such an attitude must be the purpose of 
the book. If it is written for the English amateur, as it clearly is, then 
it can be argued that what happens in England is of considerable impor- 
tance. All the same, in a book professing to study first and foremost the 
nature of opera it cannot be relevant that Adrian Boult played Zamiel 
in ‘ Der Freischiitz ’ at Oxford or that Julian Huxley sang in the chorus 
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on the same occasion. A crotchety objection, perhaps. The enterprise 
of amateur opera companies deserves to be recorded. But is the record 
in place in a book surveying a so much wider field ? This grumble over, 
there are no others to be advanced. There may be indulgence to this 
country but there is no neglecting the really important things abroad. 
Because Mr. Howes rates Mozart considerably lower than most people 
he does not for that reason ignore his achievement, and in fact is ready to 
include him in “ the supreme trio of operatic geniuses ”’. 

Mr. Hope-Wallace’s task is to survey in two chapters French o 
and modern Italian opera. To range from Lully to Milhaud and en 
Pergolesi to Pizzetti in under sixty pages is a test of compression and 
lucidity. Mr. Hope-Wallace passes it with flying colours and manages 
to find room for some pertinent observations on national characteristics 
and their relation to opera. His judgment of ‘Carmen’, though not 
wanting in enthusiasm, is discerning and critical. He dares to admit 


weaknesses in that lovable yet extravagantly praised work. 
j. A. W. 


Music in the Modern World. By Rollo H. Myers. pp. 210. (Arnold, 
London, 1939) 6s. 


This book admirably fulfils the promise of its title. The author has 
asked himself, and found answers to, the questions that puzzle all thinki 
people who love music. ‘“* What does music mean, what is it all about ! 
How ought it to be approached, how listened to and how interpreted ? 
What part does it play, and what form does it take in the modern world ? 
Where does the musician, considered as a creative artist, stand in relation 
to the state and the community? Is music just entertainment, or has 
it some deeper meaning and message for humanity?” Seven of 
Mr. Myers’s ten chapters are, broadly speaking, theoretical, or as our 
grandfathers would have liked to say, hilosophical : that is to say, they 
deal with the function of music regarded as an element in social, national 
and human life—three widening circles ; with the different attitudes to 
music of the listener and the performer ; with the vexed question of the 
value of music as entertainment, and the related question of the value 
of that music which is written for entertainment. The last three chapters 
are, again broadly speaking, historical and deal with the actual conditions 
of music at the present time and the probable developments of the near 
future. 

It has been said that Protestants are on the whole interested in the 
origins, Catholics in the development of their religion, and these two 
extreme mentalities can be found in every department of life, not only 
in religion. Mr. Myers is neither a Genevan nor an Ultramontane in 
his attitude towards music. He is by no means tied to the past, although 
he makes it abundantly clear that all healthy development must be rooted 
in a respect for the great achievements, the “ classics’ of every art. He 
is critical of the present popularization of serious music by means of the 
wireless, the inevitable confusion which has already arisen between 
“ hearing” and merely “ listening to’ music, and above all of the 
present relatiouship—or lack of relationship—between the creative artist 
and society. On the re-establishing of that relationship hangs the future 
of the art and the way is not at the moment plain. He rejects, with 
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exce'lent reasons, the short cuts, which solve the difficulty either by 
reducing the artist to a popular (U. S.S.R.) or a state (Germany) pur- 
veyor, or else eliminate the public altogether and reduce music to a 
private indulgence of small sects of illuminati, as has been the tendency 
with the atonalists in Central Europe. Music will, and must, always 
be all things to all men. It is a universal language, not only of the 
emotions but also of those other “ senses”, more elusive but quite as 
fundamental, which have been given the unhappy name of “ esthetic ” 
—the sense of form or pattern, rhythm and texture which civilization 
has enormously developed from their crudest origins in pipe and drum, 
stamping and clapping, threnody and march. The heresy of the 
** political ’’ musicians of modern Europe is essentially the same as that 
of the composers of programme music in the last century, an over- 
insistence on the power of music to express. Richard Strauss once claimed 
that he could convey in music the shape of a tankard of beer, and from 
the tankard to the exact shades of political and racial feeling of the 
drinker—anti-Semitism, Nordic superiority and the rest—is only a short 
step. Music cannot in fact express these things. ‘‘ Who ”’, in Mr. Myers’s 
words, “could tell whether a funeral march composed specially for 
Republican soldiers who fell in the Spanish Civil War was intended to 
commemorate Republicans or Nationalists unless it was so labelled ? ” 


Towards nationalism in music Mr. Myers is naturally more lenient. 
He makes a useful distinction between an explicit nationalism, such as 
that of Dvofak or Barték, who make use of the folksong and rhythms 
of their countries ; and an implicit nationalism, such as that of Fauré or 
Elgar, the whole atmosphere and essence of whose music is redolent of 
their respective countries, though they may never make use of any 
definitely “ national”’ material. It is the second of these nationalisms 
which is the deeper and the more abiding. The actual use of folksong 
is comparatively unimportant, a superficial trait corresponding to a 
certain stage in national or artistic development or to personal predilec- 
tion. Jazz-snobbery comes in for Mr. Myers’s most merciless condemna- 
tion, and it is refreshing to find a musician with a completely modern 
outlook who has no kind of doubt on the subject. ‘ Under the generic 
title of ‘ jazz’ or ‘ swing ’ music ’’, he writes, “‘ this characteristic product 
of the age has its chief source in America, where a vast industry has been 
built up by specialists, mainly of Semitic origin, for the exploitation of a 
debased kind of music derived from the hysterical improvisations of 

negroes”. We need no longer, I for one am thankful to say, regard 
Duke Ellington as a major composer of the twentieth century : there is 
no need for such an abyss of pessimism. 


For the future Mr. Myers is hopeful. He foresees the end of “ recitals ’’, 
at any rate of the International Celebrity Concert kind ; and a probable 
curtailing of orchestral concerts to the performance of new works, while 
the classics may well be relegated to the gramophone record library 
of public music libraries—an excellent solution of all but the economic 
problem of the professional musical performer, who may for that reason 
become an almost extinct species, except in a few large cities. The gulf 
between music officially commissioned for some set purpose and that 
composed for its own sweet sake may, in Mr. Myers’s opinion, grow wider, 
though with it would grow the separation between artists and public 
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which has brought us to our present condition. In that case there must 
be a complete readjustment of our conception of music as one universal 
language and we must reconcile ourselves to a dark age in which the pure 
Latin of music is preserved in circles of learned and sensitive individuals 
while there grow up a number of, as it were, Romance jargons or dialects 
in which the composer can learn to express his simpler ideas for the 
uninitiate public. This, to me—and I rather think to Mr. Myers—is a 
gloomy prospect, and it is not by any means necessary to reconcile our- 
selves to it as yet. The gulf may be reduced by a gradual readjustment of 
social and economic conditions, until no more is left of it than must always 
remain between the more and the less musically educated; and a 
reconditioning of society, a welding together of what are at the moment 
incompatibles, may well be one inestimable good to which the horrors 
and hardships of the present conflict may eventually force—rather than 


lead—us. 
M. Du P. C. 


The Grammar of South Indian (Karnatic) Music. By C. Subrahmanya Ayyar. 
pp. 136. (The Author, 46 Edward Elliot Road, Mylapore, Madras, 


1939) 10 annas. 


The structure of the scale, European or Indian, is not a subject that 
can be made very entertaining. Mr. Ayyar is at any rate clear, though 
his use of terms—*“ frequencies ” for string-lengths, “‘ sum ” for product, 
“‘ elongate” for prolong—is a little puzzling at first. The European, 
wedded for sufficient reason to equal temperament, has not forgotten 
that he had, three centuries ago, pure intonation, and he can therefore 
understand the Indian scale, though he may be unable to feel it. 

Both scales fill an octave with twelve semitones of different sizes 
and both therefore have a comma (the quotient of the major and minor 
tones) to negotiate. The crux is in the first three notes—in the C-scale, 


Dp, Db, Eb. 
Cc Db Db a 
urope ) 112 204 
: Oo 112 182 294 C-string 
India % g2 204 316 G-string 


The numbers italicized show our intervals 16/15, 9/8, 6/5, and are correct, 
and they recur on one or other of the Indian strings. But of the con- 
sonances these make three of ours are false—Bb-D, D-A, Ep-Bb ; while on 
the Indian ‘re! B-D, D-F#, G-D, Ep-G, and on the G-string 
Bb-D, Dpb-F, Dp-Ab, D-A, Eb-Bpb are false. Thus on one or other 
string, but not on both, the Indian can get all his consonances true, 
whereas on our keyboard there are three that are always false; our 
strings create no blem, of course, because they are not fretted. 

The study of this book will refute some of the nonsense and elucidate 
some of the sense that has been talked about “ quartertones ”, in India 
and elsewhere. The application of the theory to the Indian modes is 
not for Europeans, who are not familiar with the facts; it should be 
informative to Indians, who will, moreover, revel in the prolixity of what 
might have been said quite shortly. m 

A. H. F. S. 
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excellent reasons, the short cuts, which solve the difficulty either by 
reducing the artist to a popular (U. S.S.R.) or a state (Germany) pur- 
veyor, or else eliminate the public altogether and reduce music to a 
private indulgence of small sects of illuminati, as has been the tendency 
with the atonalists in Central Europe. Music will, and must, always 
be all things to all men. It is a universal language, not only of the 
emotions but also of those other “ senses”, more elusive but quite as 
fundamental, which have been given the unhappy name of “‘ zsthetic ”’ 
—the sense of form or pattern, rhythm and texture which civilization 
has enormously developed from their crudest origins in pipe and drum, 
stamping and clapping, threnody and march. The heresy of the 
** political ”’ musicians of modern Europe is essentially the same as that 
of the composers of programme music in the last century, an over- 
insistence on the power of music to express. Richard Strauss once claimed 
that he could convey in music the shape of a tankard of beer, and from 
the tankard to the exact shades of political and racial feeling of the 
drinker—anti-Semitism, Nordic superiority and the rest—is only a short 
step. Music cannot in fact express these things. “‘ Who ”’, in Mr. Myers’s 
words, “could tell whether a funeral march composed specially for 
Republican soldiers who fell in the Spanish Civil War was intended to 
commemorate Republicans or Nationalists unless it was so labelled ? ” 


Towards nationalism in music Mr. Myers is naturally more lenient. 
He makes a useful distinction between an explicit nationalism, such as 
that of Dvof4k or Barték, who make use of the folksong and rhythms 
of their countries ; and an implicit nationalism, such as that of Fauré or 
Elgar, the whole atmosphere and essence of whose music is redolent of 
their respective countries, though they may never make use of any 
definitely “ national’ material. It is the second of these nationalisms 
which is the deeper and the more abiding. The actual use of folksong 
is comparatively unimportant, a superficial trait corresponding to a 
certain stage in national or artistic development or to personal predilec- 
tion. Jazz-snobbery comes in for Mr. Myers’s most merciless condemna- 
tion, and it is refreshing to find a musician with a completely modern 
outlook who has no kind of doubt on the subject. “‘ Under the generic 
title of ‘ jazz’ or ‘ swing ’ music ’’, he writes, “ this characteristic product 
of the age has its chief source in America, where a vast industry has been 
built up by specialists, mainly of Semitic origin, for the exploitation of a 
debased kind of music derived from the hysterical improvisations of 

negroes’. We need no longer, I for one am thankful to say, regard 
Duke Ellington as a major composer of the twentieth century : there is 
no need for such an abyss of pessimism. 


For the future Mr. Myers is hopeful. He foresees the end of “ recitals ”’, 
at any rate of the International Celebrity Concert kind ; and a probable 
curtailing of orchestral concerts to the performance of new wor!s, while 
the classics may well be relegated to the gramophone record library 
of public music libraries—an excellent solution of all but the economic 
problem of the professional musical performer, who may for that reason 
become an almost extinct species, except in a few large cities. The gulf 
between music officially commissioned for some set purpose and that 
composed for its own sweet sake may, in Mr. Myers’s opinion, grow wider, 
though with it would grow the separation between artists and public 
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which has brought us to our present condition. In that case there must 
be a complete readjustment of our conception of music as one universal 
language and we must reconcile ourselves to a dark age in which the 

Latin of music is preserved in circles of learned and sensitive individuals 
while there grow up a number of, as it were, Romance jargons or dialects 
in which the composer can learn to express his simpler ideas for the 
uninitiate public. This, to me—and I rather think to Mr. Myers—is a 
gloomy prospect, and it is not by any means necessary to reconcile our- 
selves to it as yet. The gulf may be reduced by a gradual readjustment of 
social and economic conditions, until no more is left of it than must always 
remain between the more and the less musically educated; and a 
reconditioning of society, a welding together of what are at the moment 
incompatibles, may well be one inestimable good to which the horrors 
and hardships of the present conflict may eventually force—rather than 


lead—us. 
M. Du P. C. 


The Grammar of South Indian (Karnatic) Music. By C. Subrahmanya Ayyar. 
pp. 136. (The Author, 46 Edward Elliot Road, Mylapore, Madras, 


1939) 10 annas. 


The structure of the scale, European or Indian, is not a subject that 
can be made very entertaining. Mr. Ayyar is at any rate clear, though 
his use of terms—“ frequencies ” for string-lengths, ‘‘ sum ” for product, 
“elongate” for prolong—is a little puzzling at first. The European, 
wedded for sufficient reason to equal temperament, has not forgotten 
that he had, three centuries ago, pure intonation, and he can therefore 
understand the Indian scale, though he may be unable to feel it. 

Both scales fill an octave with twelve semitones of different sizes 
and both therefore have a comma (the quotient of the major and minor 
tones) to negotiate. The crux is in the first three notes—in the C-scale, 


Dp, D4, Eb. 
Cc Db D5 we 
Europe o 112 204 
? o 112 182 294 C-string 
India c 92 204 316 G-string 


The numbers italicized show our intervals 16/15, 9/8, 6/5, and are correct, 
and they recur on one or other of the Indian strings. But of the con- 
sonances these make three of ours are false—Bb-D, D-A, Eb-Bb ; while on 
the Indian poms B-D, D-F#, G-D, Ep-G, and on the G-string 
Bb-D, Db-F, Db-Ab, D-A, Ep-Bpb are false. Thus on one or other 
string, but not on both, the Indian can get all his consonances true, 
whereas on our keyboard there are three that are always false ; our 
strings create no problem, of course, because they are not fretted. 

The study of this book will refute some of the nonsense and elucidate 
some of the sense that has been talked about “ quartertones ”’, in India 
and elsewhere. The application of the theory to the Indian modes is 
not for Europeans, who are not familiar with the facts; it should be 
informative to Indians, who will, moreover, revel in the prolixity of what 
might have been said quite shortly. hae 
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La crisi musicale italiana (1900-1930). By Domenico de Paoli. pp. 329. 
(Hoepli, Milan, 1939.) 

What exactly was this Italian musical crisis? Signor de Paoli tells 
us in a lively and interesting book which at the same time contains a 
great deal of information about the newer Italian composers’ work. 
The crisis, it appears, had two main phases. Before the war (but perhaps 
one had better specify : the war of 1914-18) Italian musicians tended 
to let themselves be swayed unduly by foreign influences ; afterwards 
came a violent reaction resulting in a general demand for Italian music— 
of the wrong kind. That was the effect, which the author, however, is 
not content to set forth without analysing the causes. Let one of his 
paragraphs be translated : 

Each epoch, in every field of art, has its own means of expression, its own 
language, its own style, which may form themselves more or less quickly ; but form 
themselves they must. Only periods devoid of character are capable of contenting themselves 
with a hereditary and passively acquired language. With us the evolution of the musical 
language, together with that of musical forms, was paralysed by the insolent triumph 
of opera (we have already said that operatic composers who were contemporary with 
* Otello’ and ‘ Falstaff’, apart from the few exceptions indicated, looked more like 
contemporaries of ‘ Luisa Miller’) and afterwards, belatedly, by the works of the 
followers of German symphonism. In Italy too the necessity for a renewal had thus 
perforce to make itself felt, and it is natural that such a renewal should have been brought 
about in a manner all the more violent for being concentrated. Indeed, as we shall see, 
it assumed the character of a true and real “ crisis *’. 

This is said on page 106, and by the time we have reached the final 
page 318 we have seen much and accounted for much of what went on 
in Italian music during the thirty years indicated in Signor de Paoli’s 
title, and is in fact still going on to-day, as he allows us to gather. 

The book is well planned, lucidly written and full of good criticism. 
There is plenty of enthusiasm, for of course an Italian would not write 
a book on his country’s new music if he were not keenly interested in it ; 
but there is no chauvinism and no special pleading. If each composer 
is looked at with a sympathetic eye, he is also scrutinized with professional 
detachment and without any trace of personal partiality. This is not to 
say that one can always agree with Signor de Paoli’s judgments. It is 
possible, for instance, to feel that he is inclined to underestimate the 
austere but senstive Pizzetti and to over-rate the more superficial Respighi, 
or that it is rather unfair to dismiss Puccini with a caution when Giordano 
is tolerated and so deplorable a transgression as Mascagni’s ‘ Cavalleria 
rusticana ’ is excused on the und of its “‘ influence ”’, which after all 
came only from its libretto while the music did less than nothing to change, 
let alone improve, the opera-going public’s taste. 

Such incidental disagreements do not matter, however, for on the 
whole Signor de Paoli is remarkably judicious. He is quite capable of 
doing justice even to such debatable figures as Boito or Busoni, on whom, 
as on many other composers, he has something really original to say. 
He has the rare gift of being able to write about music in such a way as 
to make one anxious to hear it again if one has come across it before or 
to make its acquaintance if it is unfamiliar. This feat is the more praise- 
worthy because he manages to perform it without the aid of a single 
music-type quotation. Some musical examples would, all the same, 
have been welcome. 

E. B. 








REVIEWS OF MUSIC 


Bridge, Frank. String Quartet No. 4. Miniature Score. (Augener, 
London) 4s. 

This work, idiomatically one of the most advanced that the composer 
has given us, shows such an assured grasp of the medium that the most 
dangerous procedures are brought to successful issues. Harmonically, 
the work is interesting as showing how the superficialities of the atonal 
system, a system which is fundamentally alien to the English mind, can 
be used to intensify a lyrical impulse. The wayward leaps, the acid 
dissonances, are all here, used, however, not as part of an intellectualized 
system, but as extensions of the lyrical vocabulary. The work is, therefore, 
less uncompromising in its effect than in the means employed, and 
correspondingly less remote from normality. Altogether an interesti 
and important addition to modern English chamber music, The min | 
is in four movements: allegro energico, quasi minuetto, adagio leading to 
allegro con brio. E. R. 


Finzi, Gerald. Dies Natalis. Cantata for Soprano (* Tenor) Solo and 
String Orchestra. (Thomas Traherne). Vocal Score. (Boosey & 
Hawkes, London) 4s. 

In discussing English music, of this and past periods, critics and his- 
torians are usually concerned to establish links with and deviations from 
continental music, the latter being considered as the norm. This 
undoubtedly has a technical interest, but such comparisons do not lead 
to any exact summary of the qualities that give to English music its 
peculiar “ Englishness ”. One of these qualities is an attitude of indrawn 
‘* quietistic ’ contemplation, a hushed and almost shy awareness of 
things. Such an attitude, which is essentially a Hi. gi one, is perhaps 
one of the reasons why English music is received abroad with such 
reserved appreciation. Certain it is, however, that the best and deepest 
—and the most unreservedly English—moments in the music of Elgar, 
Vaughan Williams and Holst, to name only a few moderns and none of 
the Elizabethans, are those in which the quietistic contemplative element 
is uppermost. I have been led to these thoughts by a perusal of Finzi’s 
new Cantata ‘ Dies Natalis’, which was to have received its first per- 
formance in the 1939 Three Choirs Festival. The cancelling of this 
Festival was a major disappointment for those wishing to hear the work, 
and I only hope that under the stress of war it will not be lost sight of. 
The work moves on a path of its own, completely uninfluenced by con- 
temporary experiments. The composer’s concern has been to create 
lyrically beautiful lines that will at the same time convey in terms of 
music the hushed intensity of Traherne’s words. That he has succeeded 
in doing so is a measure of the success of the work, and also a measure 
of its significance and value in a world where visionary simplicity is too 
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often sneered at. The work consists of an introduction, for strings only, 
and four contrasted movements (Recitativo stromentato, Danza, Arioso and 
Aria) for tenor and strings. E. R. 


Honegger, Arthur, Nicolas de Flue. Incidental Music. Vocal Score. 
(Foetisch, Lausanne.) 

The Swiss saint, Nicolas de Flue or Nikolaus von der Fliie, was made 
the hero of a “‘ dramatic legend ” written in French by Denis de Rouge- 
mont for performance at the Ziirich Exhibition under the auspices of 
the Institut Neuchatelois. Owing to the international situation the 
production had to be cancelled, but the vocal score of Honegger’s inci- 
dental music, which is for mixed chorus, children’s chorus and orchestra, 
was published by subscription. This score is said to represent a concert 
version, which can be given with the aid of a reciter, but the music, 
designed for the stage, would appear fragmentary and perhaps a little 
superficial without a theatrical production. The musical numbers are 
brilliant and incisive, but often extremely brief and not always shapely 
as separate organisms. They remind one that Honegger has had much 
practice in the writing of striking film music, and indeed one may imagine 
that a screen version of M. de Rougemont’s drama, with the music 
adequately sung and played, would be me rae 

Honegger’s score plumbs no great depth of feeling or heights of sub- 
limity, but it achieves a truly dramatic concentration and, in spite of an 
endeavour to be all things to all men by drawing on anything from the 
ancient devices of the modes and polyphony to the modern ones of 
polytonality, considerable originality. True, it makes one think at times 
of Strauss, or Holst or Rimsky-Korsakov, or even Elgar once or twice 
curiously enough ; but if it shows little personal style it has the distinction 
of an assured craftsmanship and one is grateful to Honegger for avoiding 
such obvious suggestions of ‘‘ Swiss music” as he might have made by 
quotations of the ranz des vaches and the yodel. E. B. 


Jacobson, Maurice. Fantasia on Sea Shanties, for Violin, Cello and Piano. 
(Curwen, London) 4s. 
The composer uses fourteen well-known shanties in this effective 
“* fantasia’. Such effectiveness is gained, not by posing difficult problems 
for the players, but by the exercise of competent musicianship within a 
familiar harmonic framework. The work is thus of moderate difficulty 
for, and will give equal pleasure to, both players and listeners. f. R. 


Moeran, E. J., Phyllida and Corydon. Choral Suite for S.A.T.B. Score. 
(Novello, London) 3s. 

Beautiful touches abound in this work—I need only point to the 
imaginative last bars—but I cannot get away from the feeling that the 
style of the music suffers severely by its inconsistent shiftings from a 
purely Elizabethan idiom to that of Delius-Warlock. By inhabiting two 
worlds it rarely inhabits one of its own. The two types of idiom used 
do not really mix unless they are fused under one personality, but here 
they remain separate. One is never sure, therefore, if the Elizabethan 
manner is a conscious archaism, or the Delius-Warlock a conscious 
modernism, Under such circumstances it is very difficult to find the 
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essential Moeran. In the long run, this is, of course, a question of 
stylistic criticism, and will not affect the enjoyment that audiences and 
singers will certainly get from the performance of a work so full of delicate 
lyrical writing. The Suite contains three madrigals, two pastorals, two 
airs, a ballet and a canzonet. All are settings of Elizabethan words. 

E. R. 


Purcell, Henry. Popular Edition of Selected Works. Vol. 1: Fifteen Songs 
and Airs. Published for the Purcell Society. (Novello, London) 
. 6d. 

Hitherto, although we have had the critical volumes issued by the 
Purcell Society, there has never been a popular edition of Purcell’s works 
issued under the same authority, wearily based on the Society’s text. 
But now that this long dormant Society has apparently decided not to 
await the completion of the critical text of Purcell’s extant works before 
issuing performing editions itself, we may hope to have not only practical 
and handy editions of extracts not previously published in this way, but 
also (what we need just as rel accurate texts of works already 
available in less authoritative form. 

In their first selection the editors of the new Popular Edition have 
confined themselves to songs or airs from Purcell’s dramatic works, and 
the fifteen examples include several which will be already known to many, 
as well as some lesser known instances. They present a well-balanced 
view of Purcell’s vocal style, for he is represented not only as a writer of 
smooth simple melodic line as in ‘ Fairest Isle ’, but as one who can range 
equally successfully from the sweet grace of ‘ I attempt from love’s sickness’ 
to the bold brilliance of ‘ Hark, how all things’ or the skittishness of 
‘ When I have often heard young men complaining’ or the dramatic 
force and varied mood of ‘ From Rosy Bowers ’ or again to the poignancy 
of the two examples from ‘ Dido and Zneas’ and the decorative style of 
melody in ‘ Amphitrite’s Song ’ from ‘ The Tempest’. Among the esser 
known examples, one of very great beauty is a song from ‘ Richard II’, 
‘ Retir’d from any mortal’s sight ’, which deserves to become a favourite. 
There can be little doubt that such a distillation as this from the vast 
quantity of his stage music is a more valuable tribute to Purcell’s memory 
than the publication, even in popular form, of the complete works from 
which they are taken. For it has been Purcell’s double misfortune to 
have written so much that in many of his works, taken as a whole, there 
is some dull spot, and to have supplied music so often for performance 
under conditions which no longer prevail that his longer works are rarely 
heard to-day in full. In some ways, therefore, Purcell in the selection is 
to be preferred to Purcell in the bulk, and now that the Purcell Society 
has performed the service to his memory of placing in our hands an 
anthology of items which might never have attracted attention otherwise, 
we may feel that any lingering reason why Purcell’s finest vocal music 
should not take its rightful place in concert has been 


removed. The Purcell lover already acquainted with the music in this 
volume will welcome it not only for its tful production and accurate 
editing, but because it gives him a typical conspectus of the composer's 
vocal art ; whilst those to whom most of the music is new Cannot fail to 
be attracted to Purcell’s songs by the wise choice exercised by the editors. 

Much more, however, than mere selection has been their work. The 
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accompaniment to ten of the fifteen songs has been realized afresh from 
the figured bass for this edition. In almost every instance the accompani- 
ment avoids the over-complexity in chord-spacing and figuration which 
mar many modern realizations, without sacrificing the colour and move- 
ment proper to this kind of music. In four of the five examples from 
‘ The Fairy Queen’ it has not been thought necessary to improve on the 
accompaniments in the Novello edition of that work: in the fifth the 
present editors have arranged the keyboard part so that it incorporates 
the solo violin passages. Textual accuracy is to be found in small details : 
groups of two demisemiquavers followed by a dotted quaver do not 
become two semiquavers followed by a plain quaver ; the melody of 
‘ Fairest Isle’ is printed faithfully in a form differing in some respects 
from that taught to us in our youth from ‘ The National Song Book’ ; 
and anyone who takes the trouble to compare the accompaniment given 
here to ‘ From Rosy Bowers’ with that of W. H. Cummings cannot fail 
to be convinced of the harmonic fidelity of the present editors. The 
original key and nature of the original accompaniment are cited for each 
song, and sensible prefatory notes give brief relevant information about 
the work from which each number is derived. There is, however, no 
indication of the very justifiable substitution of crotchet notation for 
the more usual minim in Dido’s lament, and some editorial indication 
of the subtle interchange of 3-4 and 3-2 time in ‘ When I have often 
heard’ might have been helpful. Expression marks are sufficiently 
indicated without being fussy, but it is not shown that they are purely 
editorial. The practical value of the edition has been increased by 
making it available in both high and low keys. 

This first issue of the Popular Edition sets a high standard, and we 
look forward, as time goes on, to having a performing edition of Purcell 
as accurate and complete as of any other great master. H. W. S. 


Reeves, Aubrey (compiled by), Studies in Vocal Score Reading. Preface by 
Sir Walter Alcock. 2 vols. (Hammond, London) 4s. 6d. 

A truly monumental collection of four-part exercises, contributed by 
one hundred and thirty-two musicians of high academic distinction. In 
them every conceivable trap is laid for the unwary score-reader, and if 
the student is not put off by such a dreary waste of learning, he will 
undoubtedly derive great benefit from the exercises. E. R. 


Sonate italiane del secolo XVIII, for Harpsichord or Piano. Edited by 
Domenico de Paoli. (Chester, London) 33s. 

This volume contains unfamiliar sonatas by Galuppi, Paradies, 
Martini and Rutini, and a curious and characteristic fragment, called 
a Minuet, by Scarlatti. I doubt whether ‘ Minuet’ is the original title, 
but if it is, it is but one more instance of Scarlatti’s unconventionality when 
a dance form of this stereotyped nature is written in twenty-bar lengths. 
In any case, it is a delightful piece, affording piquant relief from some 
rather long-winded exercises in formalism that precede and follow it. 
I dissociate Galuppi and to some extent Paradies from this stricture, but 
the Sonatas by Martini and Rutini, particularly the latter, are really 
dull specimens of their genre. The editing throughout is excellent. 

E, R. 


Cece 





CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor, ‘ Music & Letters’ 
Sir, 

In the October issue of ‘ Music & Letters’ there is a very admirable 
article by the Rev. John Beveridge, K.S.O., describing ‘ Two Scottish 
Thirteenth-Century Songs’. I am here concerned only with the second 
of these, the St. Magnus hymn. Mr. Beveridge speaks of “the newly- 
found Magnus hymn ”’ (p. 359) and of “ this recently discovered MS. of 
the thirteenth century ” (p. 361). Is this quite fair? The whole of the 
first verse, words and music, was printed in 1924 in no less a well-known 
work than Guido Adler’s ‘ Handbuch der Musikgeschichte’. It occurs 
at the end of the section entitled, ‘ Die weltliche und die mehrstimmige 
kirchliche Musik der Karolinger- und Ottonenzeit bis etwa 1030’. It 
will be found on p. 136, correctly ascribed to the Upsala Codex, C.233. 

Mr. Beveridge does not say when Professor Sir Oluf Kolsrud made his 
discovery, but if this was before 1924, I think the article gives a false 
impression, and Dr. Adler’s printing of the melody should have been 
mentioned. If Sir Oluf Kolsrud’s researches were more recent, as 
Mr. Beveridge’s account seems to imply, then it is plain that Dr. Adler, 
or some one else, forestalled Sir Oluf Kolsrud. 

I have frequently drawn attention to the St. Magnus hymn when 
lecturing on medieval music ; and I feel sure that many other lecturers 
on this subject must have done the same. The hymn is so remarkable an 
example of the type of northern music suggested by Giraldus Cambrensis 
that the facts relating to its recovery should surely be cleared up. 

Yours faithfully, 
F. McD. C, Turner. 


Magdalene College, 


Cambridge. 
September 18th 1939. 


To the Editor,‘ Music & Letters’ 
Sir, 
I am obliged to you for letting me see Mr. Turner’s letter and giving 
me an opportunity to reply to it. I have written thanking him for his 
friendly communication. Professor Charles van den Borren of Brussels 
also wrote to me in appreciative terms and called attention to Adler’s 
Handbuch. 

I am not a musical scholar, as I informed you ; and the friends to 
whom I showed the MS. of the article before I sent it to you seemed to be 
unaware that any previous notice of the discovery had been made in this 
country. The fact remains that the article gives English readers the first 
fairly full account of these interesting old songs. 

I regret that the word “ recently ” was unwisely used by me ; and I 
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should be grateful if you would publish in your January issue the following 
notes. 
Yours faithfully, 
J. Beverince. 
Edinburgh, 
November 15th 1939. 


Two Scottish THIRTEENTH-CENTURY SONGS 
Addendum 


The parchments of the two songs (Codex Upsalensis C.233) were 
discovered by Oluf Kolsrud, a student with a travelling scholarship from 
Oslo University. He found them in the library of Upsala University in 
1911. In the following year he read an account of the “ find ” to the 
Christiania Science Academy (Videnskabs-Akademi) ; and in its 
Proceedings (published in 1913) the account appears in Norwegian, with 
a résumé in French. 

In German Guido Adler’s ‘ Handbuch der Musikgeschichte ’ (1924) 
refers to the discovery of the Codex and gives the first verse of the 
St. Magnus hymn, words and music, p. 136. 

In John Mooney’s ‘ St. Magnus, Earl of Orkney’ (Kirkwall, 1935) 
the hymn and music are given, pp. 290-92. 

A brief reference to the Margaret-Eric Epithalamium appears in an 
article on ‘ Three Margarets ’ in ‘ The Scots Magazine’, Vol. I, p. 344. 


Dr. Manfred Bukofzer, who has expert knowledge of the subject of 
Mr. Beveridge’s article, has also written to me, and I have invited him 
to contribute a supplementary essay on the songs in question to the 
April number of ‘ Music & Letters’. As Dr. Bukofzer is now living in 
America, I regret that it was not possible to have his contribution in time 
for the present issue.—Ep, 
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(The words from the Apocrypha.) 
“ As for the Truth” 
“Do that which is good” 


TWO SONGS 
WITH ORCHESTRA. Op. 
(The words by William Morris.) 
“In Prison ”’ 
“ Sir Giles’ War Song” 
(Orchestral material on hire.) 
Vocal Score 2/6 net. 


“NIGHT COMING INTO A 
GARDEN.” Op. 30, No. 4 
(Song with Pianoforte Accompaniment.) 


Wate dantcer sie 

net. 
“MOTO PERPETUO” for Violin 
and Piano 2/- net. 


oi. n cach of thane works there is an individeatey 
pdm ag technique that is quite out of the 
Feta den La 


chemaiie are rare... . Mr. is 
certainly an interesting composer. The P.R. 
Gazette, January, 1939. 
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The A wor tg Companion to Music. By Percy A. 


To the new edition the author has added the most 
comprehensive list of books about music which has 


ever been published in the — hme Nee 


*The List of Books about Music’  oatinhes 
separately. 3s. 


Music asa Career. By W.R. Anderson. Pye 
it deals with every branch of the musical pro- 
fession and the kindred subjects arising therefrom. 


a ~ in Musical Analysis. Vol. 6. s Wg 


ovey. 
Miscellaneous Notes, Glossary, and index. 


The Amateur in Music. By F. H. Shera. 3s. 6d. net 
This volume outlines the subject and traces the 
amateur's activities and attitude down the centuries. 


HARPSICHORD MUSIC 
Four Sonatas for Harpsichord. By Domenico 
Scarlatti. 3s. 6d. 


Transcribed from the manuscripts, with a brief 
introduction, by Richard Newton. 
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* This England.’ By Thomas Wood. is. 6d. 
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MODERN CHORAL WORKS WITH 
ORCHESTRAL ACCOMPANIMENT 





Just Pabliched 
CHRISTOPHER LE FLEMING 


THE SINGING FRIAR 


(Songs of the Greenwood) 
Duration 20 minutes Vocal Score, 3s. net 


For Tenor (or Light Baritone) Solo and Chorus 
*The Singing Friar’ is written in five movements, the second and 


fourth for unacco chorus only. Ample scope will be found 
for both soloist and chorus, each movement ta y contrasted. 

















© "This te one Of the finest chocsl end oxchestral watles of siodetn tenes." 
—Y. Cerppvor Nzwrpp 


Holbrooke, J. ‘The City by the Sea,’ from ‘A 
Dramatic Choral Symphony’ hip 


Inghelbrecht, D. E. ‘The Canticle of Creation’ 


Strawinsky, Igor. ‘Les Noces’ Vocal Score 15 


English, Russian, French, Dutch, German and Italian Chorus 
Parts available 


Bax, A. Fatherland, Tenor Solo and Chorus Vocal Score 
Berkeley, L. Domini est Terra, Psalm .. .. Vocal Score 
Coleridge-Taylor, Avril. . on Wordless ts ws 

Chorus, tion 7 minutes ; Vocal Score o 
Goossens, Eugene. ‘Silence’ Vocal Score 1 


Vocal Score 1 
(St. Francis of ‘Assisi), French and English Text Vocalf Score 2 





G. FRANCESCO MALIPIERO 
SAINT FRANCIS OF ASSISI 


Solos and Chorus Vocal Score, 10s. 
Italian or English Chorus Parts available 
‘It is the most original and sincere work of Malipiero’s so far heard 


in London. The character of the music—largely founded on plain- 
chant—suited the subject perfectly. —Era. 
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